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BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “ The Earl's Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 
* What mean these tedious forms and ways, 
That still, by fresh and fresh delays, 
Protract a lover's pain P 
Five years I’ve woo’d my Clytie fair, 
Five years my sighs have fili'd the air, 
But woo’d and sigh’d in vain. 

Crytir’s father’s cousin, Lord Clive, who had been 
abroad some time, found her out, and did all in his 
power to ebtain some more cheering rews of poor 
Charlie and the ill-fated Clorinda, but with little 
success. 

He did ascertain that a Mr. George Gordon, a 
naturalist, who had sailed in her, had been saved, 
and there was therefore some hope that Charlie Cran- 
bourne had been equally fortunate. 

So Lord Clive argued, and three days after the 
visit to Clytie, which I have deseribed, he called 
again, to bring her this scrap of good news. 

‘ Miss Cranbourne’s in, though there’s two gents 
with her,” replied Totta, confidentially, in answer to 
his question, ‘‘ but, of course, she would see your 
lordship,” 

_ Without further ceremony she at once ushered him 
into the drawing-room. 

Clive wondered who the two gentlemen could be, 
and concladed they must be artists or picture-dealers, 
until his eyes fell upon them, and then he gave a 
startof surprise, almost of rage, as he recognised the 
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'A PRIESTESS OF ART.] 


Marquis de Ta Santé, a Frenchman, of whom little 
was known, save that he was addicted to high play, 
and was the most successful gallant of the time, the 
second was the Hon Stanhope Whitby, a man who 
spent most of his time, and a great.part of his for- 
tune, in the promotion of the drama, this being par- 
ticularly the case where any new and lovely actress 
was concerned. 

What business either of these men aad in Clytie’s 
presence, talking to her so familiarly, her cousin 
could not guess, but he was glad to see that Mrs. 
Clubfoot was present, though evidently taking no 
part in the conversation, and appearing to be engaged 
on some elaborate fancy work, 

He took Clytie’s proffered hand, however, and 
with a nod to the two men whom he was in the habit 
of orcasionslly meeting, walked over to the elder lady, 
and began to chat with her. 

Clytie had been slightly bored with her two visitors 
before the arrival of her cousin. 

She was, above all things, anxions to got rid of 
them now, and she showed this so very plainly, that 
they were at length obliged to take the bint, and rise 


to go. 

“Then I may hope you will execute that little 
commission for me?’’ said the marquis, as he stood 
holding Clytie’s hand in his own, while Clive was 
inwardly furious at his presumption. * 

“ Yes, if you are not in a hurry,’ was the reply, 
“but at — my time is very much occupied. Let 
me ses, the price was to be a hundred guineas ?”’ 

“A hundred guineas,’ repeated the marquis, 
finding it difficult to be sentimental in the face of 
such a prosaic manner of making his visit one purely 
of business; “ but as I before observed,” he went on, 
‘that was the sum you yourself named. If it is not 
enough——”’ 

‘‘Thank you, I never make two prices,” was the 
dignified reply. 

At which the marquis apologised, felt small, and 
beat a retreat with his friend, carrying an uncomfor- 
table conviction with him that the task he had 





undertaken was by no means an easy one. 





‘© What does Lord Clive do there ?” he asked Stan- 
hope Whitby, when once outside the artist’s horse. 
*“‘He seems as if it were his home, and he lives 
there.” 

“Oh, Miss Cranbourne is his cousin,’’ was the cool 
answer. ‘*They’re a queer lot, those Cranbournes. 
The old ear! is,as hard as a flint, refuses to peg out of 
it, while his heirs are all waiting for him to die. 
There was a boy somewhere, but if he doesn’t turn 
up, this girl will be Countess of Denborough, if she 
lives long enough.” 

* How, the property comes to her; then why docs 
she work for money like this? You English are a 
strange people.” 

“Do you think so? Perhaps weare. The wonder 
to me is that girl hasn’t been taken up by some of 
her relatives; if her brothet is dead she will be a 
groat heiress, and her face alone would ensure her 
going off in her first season.” 

“ Ah, yes; but if the boy should be found ?” 

** Well, then I don’t suppose she will bea bad 
match. You see Ishould have to make euch changes 
and sacrifices, or I’d go in for her myself. Matri- 
mony is not in my line, however, though she has a 
face that might tempt a Turk to renounce Islam.” 

“ Marriage has it disadvantages, especially where it 
can be avoided,” observed the marquis, airily, “‘ and 
in this case——”’ 

But his companion interrupted him. 

‘We'll change the subject, if you please. The 
Cranbournes are distant connections of mine. Very 
distant, it is true, but I don’t care to discuss one of 
them in this way. See, there is Clarabelle. How 
that woman rides. Not a bad turn ont, is it, con- 
sidering where I picked her up six months ago.”’ 

And then the two men went to talk with a couple 
of actresses, who were well mounted, with a groom 
jn attendance, and who were riding in the park as the 
¢wo gentlemen sauntered into it on leaving the ar- 
¢ist’s house, 

That evening the Marquis de Ia Santé was to dine 
with Edward Cranbourne at his private bouse, 
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No other guest was invited, for the meeting was 
one of business quite as much as pleasure. 

The fact was, Edward Cranbourne had become ac- 
quainted with somo circumstances eounected with 
the early life of the marquis—cireumstances which, 
if known, would at once drive him from the artisto- 
cratic circles in which he could now be found, and 
Clytie’s uncle was not the man to possess such a piece 
of information and fail to use it, especially if he 
could use it to his own advantage. 

The cloth had been removed, the servants had with- 
drawn, the gentlemen had filled their glasses and 
were leaning back in their chairs, wheh the French- 
man said: 

“Eh bien, mon ami, I have seen her.” 

** Well ?”’ 

“ She is— what is that song of yours ?—she is all 
my fancy painted her.”’ 

‘*I suppose so, Did she undertake to paint the 
picture?” 

“Yes, she will doit; but she is grand; we must 
wait! By-the-bye, who is Lord Clive ?”’ 

The question was so sudden, that Edward Qran- 
bourne dropped the glass ho held in his hand, and it 
fell on the ground in a dozen pieoés, 

A covertsmile twisted the Frenchman's moustached 
lips for a second, then diseppeared agein. 

Ho knew who Lord Clive was; knew all about him, 
but he wanted to see the effeot of his name on his 
host ; now he was satisfied, 

“Why do youssk? Why do you bring his name 
in the conversation ?’’ demanded Edward Oranbourne, 
hastily. 

‘* Because ho was with your lovely niess, I left 
him there. He sesimed quite at home, as you would 
say, and he looks like an obstacle.” 

“ Le't hint there, Whatcould he want?” 

But before tle question could be answered a ser- 
vant entered, bringing on a salver a telegram which 
had just arrived, 

It was from Denborough Castle, and ran as fol- 
lows: 

“ Come at onve, the earl is dying!” 

** Dying!’ anid Edward Cranbourne, as he read 
the telegram ; theti he rang the bell hastily, and 
ordered the man who answered the summons to 
ascertain what time the next train started for 
Newcastle, pack # portmanteau and be ready to 
accompany him: 

When the man had left the room, he turned to his 
guest, observiug: 

**] am afraid, marquis, that our plot has been 
thought of too late. I must start for the north at 
once, andif this is not a false alarm I may as well 
leave things alone and let matters drift on.” 

“Then I am to consider your offer of five thon- 
eand withdrawn?” asked the Frenchman care- 
lessly. 

“You may consider it in abeyance until you hear 
from me,’’ was the reply. “ If I telegraph to you 
*Go on,’ you will know that it holds guod, and that 
Ishall be ready to pay it when your part of the 
compact is fulfilled.” 

“'Tréa bien ; but my secret ?” 

“ Is safe, as far as lam concerned. You may be 
able to help me ata future time if we fail now. 
You must excuse my want of ceremony in leaving 
you, but my father is dying.”’ 

** No more excuses, mon ami, we understand each 
other, adieu ;” and the l'rencliman would have em- 
braced |'m had not Edward Cranbourne visibly 
shrank from him. 

Nay, 60 far did his repulsion go, that, though 
they had eaten at the same table, and the man was 
his guest; though he had treated him courteously, 
making no unpleasant allusion to the secret, what- 
ever it might be, that existed between them, yet 
he now hesitated to give him his hand at parting, 
and seemed glad when even this ordinary form of 
taking leave was over. 

Not a muscle of the Frenchman’s face moved to 
show that he noticed this; but when the door had 
closed upon him and he walked away through the 
gas-lighted streets, the expression of his handsome 
countenance was not pleasant to behold, and boded 
no good for the subject of his meditations. 

“If he were the only one that knew my secret, I 
would kill him, and he should tell it only to the 
worms,” he mused. “ But there is another, a 
woman, she knows italso. Besides, it is a mistake 
to commit one crime to cover another ; repetition 
leads to detection. Better to pocket his money, 

win the heiress, outwit him, and defy him to prove 
assertions. If I could only meet that woman. 
as 

He fell back a stop or two, the light from the 
street lamp falling full upon his face, lighting up 
also the countenance of a woman who had c.nce been 
lovely, and whose involuntary exclamation of 
“* Jean!” recalled him to the peril of his situation 
immediately. 

“Tona, I was thinking of you at that moment, 
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and your appearance frightened me ; where can I 
see and talk with you alone ?” 

‘Lam married !” was the reply, ‘‘'and——” 

‘‘ Bah !” was the sneering response, ‘ You used 
to bea clever woman; I want the use of your head. 
Your husband need not be jealous of that ; and we 
know too much about each other to have much 
romance or passion left. You are matried; I wish 
to beso. There is a sum varying between one and 
five hundred pounds to be earned by any one that 
helps me, and I would rather you had it than 
another ; for you know, Iona, we understand each 
other.” 

The woman, despite her natural audacity, hesi- 
tated, almost trembled. Past experience had 
taught her to give this man a wide berth, and there 
was not a creature under the sun she would rather 
have avoided than he. Having met him, being toa 


certain extent in his power, however, it was uséless | 


contesting the point, and she was at the present 
moment unconscious of the terrible hold which she 
might yet wield over him. 

So she replied, somewhat sullenly : “ Yea, what 
is it you want me to do ?” 

**Mect me at the Marble Arch, half aw hour 
hence, and we will takes stroll in theparl, You 
won't fail me f’”’ 

“ No,” was the slow response; and them thoy 
passed on their separate ways, believing thePe-had 
been no witness or listener to their conversation, 
but in this they were mistaken. Jem Curtis, forit 
was the woman who claimed to be Clytie’eaunt, had 
seen and recognised his sister-in-law; end ng 
her talking with what he termed a “ swell,” he ha 
crept up as nearas he could in safety, and had been 
in time to hear the place and titne of appoisitment. 

** Marble Arch, in half an hodr,” he muttered, as 
he watched the two separate. ‘ Here’s a rut go ; 
I thought [ona had turned over a new leaf when she 
married Ben. My! won't he be cut up whet he 
kuows about it! She ain’t such a chicken neither! 
but I'll go and foller het Ili seo the outs of it. I 
can’t stand seeing Ben served like this, and by a 
foreign chap too!’’ 

And thus giving vent to his feelings, Jem ttirned 
his eteps in the direction of the appointed rendez- 
vous. 

Jem had not been long at his post, when he saw 
two cabs, coming from opposite directions, at 
the Marble Arch, deposit their passengers, tive 
away, leaving those whom they had brought te go 
in whatever direction they close. 

One of these figures Jom revognised at ones the 
other he could not be quite 80 sare about. 

No one, however, wlio knew Iona Ourtie could 
mistake the heavy roll or waddle, with which, like a 
partially lamed duck, she made her way through 
life. 

Even asa young woman, in this respect, she had 
looked old, and now, when she had grown both in 
years and proportion, this characteristic was still more 
pronounced, 

Seeing her, knowing that if she were going td 
walk he could easily keep pace with her, and also 
have time tolook about him, Jem took stock as ac- 
curately as he could of the man who had appointed 
to meet his sister-in-law here; and then dodged 
about as closely to them as he dared, trying to listen 
to and pick up scraps of their conversation. 

‘They were but scraps, and those very meagre ones 
also, aud, in trying to keep nearer to them, and learn 
more, he made a false step, fell, and though he was 
not recognised, the fact of any one being so near 
startled the conspirators, and their conversation was 
uow carried on in French instead of in English. 

Poor Jem, after all his fatigue and shrewdness, 
was baffled, 

He had learnt nothing, except that his brother’s 
wife had met and gone for a lovg walk with a strange 
man; but there were no caresses, nothing beyond the 
fact of their walking side by side, to surprise or anger 
him ; and when, at the opposite side of the park, they 
parted, Jem noticed that they did not so much as 
shake hands. 

What became of the foreigner he did not knew, 
but he watched Iona get inte aa omuibus, upon the 
roof of which he managed, unobserved by her, to 
scramble himself, and she went home followed by 
him, evidently in @ preoccupied state of mind. The 
young man could scarcely convince himself that he 
uad not been dreaming. 

As for the marquis, he went back to hissumptuons 
apartments in Mayfair, with a crafty sinister smile 
on his face, that with this exception was andeniably 
handsome. 

The next day he again called upon Clytie. This 
time he was alone, so was she, for Mrs. Clubfoot 
was out. 

Psyche was engaged in the important process of 
dressing, and calis irom business and professional 


people were far too common for the girl to hesitate a 
moment about receiving thé marquis. 

She walked into the room where he was, palatte 
ar’ brass in hand, and seemed not to see his half- 
extended hand, for her cousin Clive had said some 
sharp things about the marquis the day before, and 
had seemed exceedingly amazed at meeting him 
there, Therefore she had not the least’ possible de- 
sire to encourage his visits. 

At the same time professional business could not 
be neglected. She was dependent upon her brush 
for a living, and commissions worth a hundred 
pounds did not come to her every day, so she was 
obliged to be polite to this Frenchman, even though 
she might wish him further. 

“ You are surprised to see me, my dear Miss Cran- 
bourne,” he said, coming towards her as she entered 
the room, *‘ but I am obliged soon to go back to 
France; my Imperial master requires my poor ser 
vices, and I should like to take the picture you so 
kindly undertook to paint for me, Is it asking too 
maétif you can do it, say in one month ?” 

“Tinpossible, I am afraid,” replied Clytie; “ but 
L etight try.” 

Bh; yes, if you would—and if you would try to 


Heaven!" 

“ What could I do to send you there?” asked the 
girl, uneble to repress a smile at his dramatic atti- 
tude atid manner. 

**T ant afraid you will not. I dare not tell you 
now, but I shall tell you another time, and then, 
perhaps, you will tisteti t6 me and pity.” 

The look that acco’ ed. the words was elo- 
quent enough, for the Marquis had studied the art 
of love-making as carefully as he had been 
learning a golence, até Clytie, though she felt angry 


with hergelf, could a06 helping blushing at what sho 
mentally termed his rh usly exaggerated polite- 
nese, 


Shetried to puss it off, hewever, a¢ anmosning 
badanags, and then, observing he was ia no burry to 
go, told bim he must excuse her as she was busy. 

Jtist. ae he was about to go, iowever, Psyche Olub- 
foot dame into the room ready atticed for & Wall, and 
feling awkward at the stare with which they re- 
garded each otoer, Olytie mentivned their names as 
an istroduction, aud then told Totts, who answered 
the bell, to shoW the gentleman ott 

Bs nash ankiad to sola away from so much 
youth beauty,’ 6 marquis, reluctantly, 

But Clytie% face atotce recalled him from Nhe 
light tone and manner he Was frélapsiag into. One 
glance from those dark blus e¥és, one look at that 
coldly proud face, and he knew that no duchess 
could expect and : xa ‘t greater deference and respect 
in tone or mann rtian this girl, whom, while he 
could not help admiring, in hig heart he did not like. 

Psyche Clubfoot was 4 very different girl; 
although she might not suit Lord Clive’s fastidious 
taste, sue was much more to that of the marquis than 
was Clytie herself, and had not so much been at 
stake, he would at once have transferred his worth- 
less attentions to her, 

The marquis had an eye fora pretty woman, but 
he had a much keener appreciatio. for a heavy sum 
of money and @ stroke of revenge, and though he 
gave Psyche a glance or two, which the silly girl 
remembered long afterwards, he went away with 
but very little doubt on bis mind of winning Clytie. 

Two days passed on and’ then the telegram he had 
almost forgotten had been conditionally promised, 
came, the two words “Go on” telling him that the 
Earl of Denborough was better, arid that his bargain 
with Edward Cranbourne of giving him five thousand 
pounds to marry Clytie and take her away out of 
the country was to be carried imto effect. 

Five thousand pouuds, that was Olytie’s price ; 
her brother Cuarlie tad been disposed of for fiity, 
but then a reckless boy at all times carries lis life in 
his hand, while a girl, surrounded by careful friends, 
may be expected to escape many, if not all the 
dangers to which her brother would be exposed. 

Such was Edward Oranbourne’s caloulation, and 
the earldom of Denborough was, without doubt, 
worth an outlay equal to this, 

The day succeeding the réveipt of the telegram, 
the marquis again called upon Clyties Time was 
not a matter of such importance as it had seemed to 
be, when her grandfather's life wasin peril, but for 
all that it was of moment to him im many ways. 
Rich as hé was supposed to be he wanted money. 
It might not, indeed, be convenient to stay in Lon- 
don many months longer; and every consideration 
utged him to hurry on the exetution of his plans 
without an bour of annecessary delay. 

This time he was informed that Miss Cranbourne 
was not at home. But he scarcely believed. Totts 





as she told him so, and his suspicions were confirmed 


@ something else for me. Mon Dieu, I should bein 
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when, just’ as he turned away from the house, he 
saw Lord Clive approaching from the opposite direo- 
tion, and, asthe Frenchman noticed to his chagrin, 
without any discussion he was admitted into the 
heuse. 

* Ah, she-is at home to her cousin, but not to me! 
Well, I will take my chance once more, and then !” 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE EARL REPENTS. 


A n00m in Denborough Castle, the earl is in bed. 
His son, Edward Cranbourne, has just arrived, 
Caroline Burlington is in the room, so also are the 
nurse and doctor. 

‘* ] am better, Edward,” said the earl, as his son 
approached bim. ‘J shall pull through this time, 
but it isa warning. Send the nurse away, I want to 
talk to you,”’ 

“ Better wait till to-morrow, my lord,” interrupted 
the physician; if’ you continue to excite yourself I 
will not be answerable forthe consequences, To- 
morrow you will be stronger if you wiil listen to me 
and be quiet now.’’ 

“ Yes, you are right; but Edward, you must not 
go away, I -want you to take care of Cara, she has 
wearied berself with nursing me; aud now I think 
I can sleep.” 

“I will, father, and I am se glad to find you 
better,’’ replied bis: son, taking histhin hand in his 
own for a moment, and then leading Miss Burlingtom 
from the room, 

The nurse had smoothed the pillows and attended 
to the comfort of her patient, and the doctor was 
about to leave bim for the night, when @ singular 
iaea seemed to come into the mind of the aged 
peer; and he said in alow tone tothe physician: 
** Doctor, I want you to do something ior me.” 

** What is it, my lord?” 

‘* Bend nearer, listen.” 

The physician, willing to humour bis patient, com= 
plied; but he started with something like astonish- 
ment and disapproval as he said : 

**f don’t like to do it seeretly, my lord; surely 
what you suggest is unnecessary.” 

“If it were I should notask it as a kindness,” 
was the dignified reply. “ 1s is an act of justice, per- 
haps I am ashamed of my weakness, perhaps: of my 
former hard reloutlessness ; at any rate, it is but right, 
and physically, weak as 1 am, 1 may be thwarted in 
doing it.”’ . 

Dr. Trueman paced the large room three times 
from one end to the other before he answered this 
last appeal. 

The nurse had from a feeliug of delicacy withdrawn 
to the adjoiniug dressing-room, thus leaving the man 
of science and the sick earl alone. 

Then the doctor stopped in his walk, 

“I am doing myself a great injury, my lord,” he 
observed. “ A great professional injury, I should say. 
But I knew something of your son, your eldest son, 
and for the sake of his memory and his children 1 am 
wie to bear it. Tell me what you wish me to 

° ” 

** Send Prescott to me to-morrow night, and be here 
yourself if you can: but write down what I wish 
done, then he can bring the deed ready for me to 
sign.’ 

Again the physician hesitated. But he felt ho must 
retract altogether or do as the earl desired him, and 
with the uncomfortable feeling that he was in some 
way compromising himself aud his professional posi- 
tion, he sat down and wrote out in pencil the earl’s 
instructions for a.codicil to bis will. 

This done, he called the nurse, said good-night to 
his patient, and went away without seeing any other 
member of the family, 

That night the earl slept soundly, and awoke the 
next morning so much stronger, so like his: former 
self, that his niece and son feit the period of their 
watching for his death as far from being ended as 
ever. 

His son came into his room as the day wore on, 
talked to him about general subjects, about the people 
they both knew, and made himself as agreeable ani 
pleasant ag possible, when the earl startled him by 
saying: 

“Edward, I have often regretted my conduct to 
your brother; where are his children? I must see 
them.” 

The sudden pallor of his son’s face startled the old 
peer, it told a tale which no amount of sophistry could 
controvert, and with all his tabit of self-command, it 
was sotne seconds before the Hon. Edward could suf- 
ficiently command his:voiee to speak. 

“I don’t think you cansee'them;” be said, at length, 
“indeed, 1 don’t:know where they are. After the 
death of their mother,” he went on, “I offered'them 





a home in my liouse, feeling that any member of our 
family must be provided for. They accepted my offer, 
but their mother’s blood ran strongly in them; the 
boy was wild, coarse and rude, unused to polite 
society, he turned my house upside down, abused my 


, Servants, and finally went off to sea, and, as far as I 


can learn, has not since been heard of.’’ 

* And the girl?”’ asked. the earl, faintly, 
know the title descends to.either of them.” 

“She left my house.at the same time,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ And. was so, violent and unbearable that 
I left her to:her fate.” 

“You should not bave done so, Edward, she was 
an orphan—but I must.not reproach you, after al), it 
is I only who am to blame.” 

Again, there was sileuce for afew minutes, thon 
the earl said abruptly : 

“They must be found, Edward; I must see one or 
both of them before I die. It cannot be difficult to 
find the girl. Do you hear, you must find her ?” 

“T will do my best,” was the reluctant reply. ‘But 
if you knew them as well as I do——”’ 

** Whatever they are I have helped to make them,” 
interrupted the earl, positively, ‘‘and I now intend to 
see them and judge for myself; will you undertake 
to find them, or must I emp!oy some one else ?”” 

“Ag I told you, I will do my best,” replied his son. 
“The boy I fear is dead, at least the ship in which 
he sailed is lost, for I have been making inquiries, 
and as for the girl she has chosen to mix herself up 
with some low set of artists, but I dare say she can 
be found,” 

The old‘ear] winced, he hated art and artists; it 
had been the siren which had lured his eldest boy 
away from him, and now, his name must descend to, 
and his family be represeated by a woman such as 
his aon described, 

It was useless complaining however, more than 
half of the fault was, he candidly told bimself, his 
own, and having made up his mind to any particular 
course of action he was not the man to shrink from it 
on account of its not being agreeable, 

Besides, if the trath be told he did not quite 
believe LEdward’s report, He remembered how 
much his youngest son had at stake in the deprecia- 
tion of his grandchildren, and though he knew it 
was useless expressing the suspicion, the conviction 
would force itself upon hismind that poor Chariie’s 
death or disappearance was not eutitely dae to his 
own wilful conduct or to accident, 

With @ pang of remorse, however, the earl 
smothered any expression that might have alarmed 
or annoyed his son, and said in‘a calm tone of en- 
treaty: 

“You will find the girl, Edward, you promise 
me.” 

‘Yes, since you wish it,and nowI had better 
leave you. The doctor said excitement’ must be 
avoided. I don’t intend to return to town for a day 
or two, but I will write aad telegraph to one or two 
people who may know where to look for Ciytie.”’ 

“Clytie,” repeated the earl, scornfully, ‘‘ what 
an outlandish name, but yes, do, I am tired,’’ and he 
leaned back on his pillows wearily, his finely cut 
aristocratic featares seeming'to wear upon them th» 
very hue and stamp of death, 

“They may patch him up for a time, but he cannot 
last long’? was his son’s mental commeut as he left 
the sick chamber and made his way down to the 
morving room, in which he knew he should find 
Caroline Burlington. 

It bas come at last!’’ he said, as he threw him- 
self in an easy chair before the fire. ‘‘ He wants to 
see his grandchildren.” . 

“Ah! I have been expecting: it, but the boy is 
dead; did you not tell him so.” 

“Yes, but what of that; the girl lives; and she 
baulks me equally. Besides, I don’t think you wilil 
care to see a woman, such a woman as she is, too, 
reigning,in your place.” 

“Why do you put your remark in such a form, 
what is there more objectionable than usual about 
her?” 

“Only thatiwe have not had such beauty in the 
family, for many generations, I have left her alone, 
thinking that vanity and isolation might help me to 
be rid.of her; but it is useless, and I am almos: ready 
to acknowledge myself beaten.’’ 

“ Almost!” repeated his cousin, scornfully. ‘* What 
a muddler you are, Edward, you trust to chance to 
remove every obstacie to your ambition, and of course 
chance faiis.you when you have neglected any prac- 
tical resource, Qh, if 1 had but been a man!”’ 

“ Well, and suppose you had been, what would you 
do?” 

“I would have disposed of that girl long before 
now; I would have seut ber across the globe, any- 
where out of the way sooner than she snould thus 
thwart me.” 
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“Easy to say, but not such a simple thing to do; 
the girl is more obstinate than you are, Cara, which 
is needless, iu addition to which she both doubts and 
fears me,’’ 

* Then, what shall you do?” 

“Just what I want your advice about. I was 
obliged to promise to try to find her and bring her 
here, and if my father once sees her, you can guess 
the result ?’’ 

** Yes, I must think about it. I have sworn tuat 
your brother’s childreu shall never rule in this’ house 
and while I live I will keep my'oath.” 

At which Edward Cranbourne laughed 3 although he 
had so muck at stake in the matter himself, he could 
not help feeling cynically amused at this woman’s 
vindictive hatred and revenge against two children 
whom she had never seen, 

“Tam afraid swearing won't help us,’’’ he said, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ and after all, I don’t see why I should 
care much, I have my own fortune, and no iucum- 
brances in the way of wife or children, and the boy 
and girl, though I don’t like them, are plucky little 
brutes. Iam sorry sent the lad off to sea now; it 
hasn’t helped me, and it wou!d have been a crime the 
less to answer for in the eternal reckoning.” 

“Edward, do you want to send me mad ?” 
demanded his cousin, springing to her feet excitedly. 

“No, Cara; I don’t think I have any intention of 
the kind, Why ?” 

** You sit there and talk of giving up an earldom to 
a beggar’s brat, when, by holding out your hand, 
you could grasp it; the idea almost makes me crazy.” 

“Very sorry for it,1 am sure; but you are not 
quite correct in your facts. The ‘beggar’s brat’ in 
question is a woman, tall as yourself, and undeniably 
lovely; my brother’s daughter too; and { might 
stretch out my hand a thousand times without the 
chance of grasping the prize you speak of. Had she 
been my cousin, now, tiuere might have been a chance, 
bat a man can’t marry his own niece.” 

Scarcely heeding him, Miss Burlington paced up 
and down the room, trying to control ber irritation, 
and to form some clear and definite plan short of mar- 
der for accomplishiug her object. 

At leugth an idea occurred to her, and her thin 
sour-looking face lightened up with an expression of 
malignant triumph. 

* Do you think she cares about that brother of hers, 
whether he is living or dead ?”’ sne asked eagerly. 

* I know she does,” was the reply. 

_ © Youthink she does not consider that he seems to 
stand between her and the succession ?”’ 

“© No, it is hard to understand such things except 
in a woman, and that only b:cause your charming 
sex is never to be relied upon eithe: for good or evil ; 
but Ihave no doubt whatever that Clytie would 
rather Charlie succeeded my father than do so her- 
self. The girl has no personal selfishness in her, 
and I sometimes regret | have oot acted more fairly 
than I have towards her.” 

“Do you? How conscientious and unselfish you 
have become of late—particularly in sentiment and 
expression. You leave your reformation at that 
point, however, and abstain from putting it in prac- 
tice.” 

*¢ Satire is quite thrown away upon ms, Cara,” 

“ So I should imagine, perfectly wasted ; but we 
have other things to do than quarrel. What was 
the name of the ship that boy sailed in, where wag 
it bound, and when did it sail ?”’ 

“T can give you the information, bat why do you 
wish to know ?” 

“T havea reason for it. Also I must have the 
girl’s address, Clytie I think you cali her, I shall 
go and judge of her beauty for myself ; she doss uot 
know me ?” 

“ How can she? But what is it yon propose to 
do?” 

“Don’t ask me; the less you know about my 
plans and movements the better ; then they will not 
concern you, and if I fail you at least cannot be 
involved, As you have everything to win and I 
nothing, you must be beyond suspicion, while I shall 
be unsuspected in this matter,”’ 

‘* As you like; only for your own sake, if for no 
other consideration, don’t do what cannot be undone; 
don’t risk life on either side in this matter.” 

“Tam not quite so insane; but give me the girl’s 
address. If my uncle is better next week I shall 
run up to town.” 

* And I ought to be here while yon are away; 
couldn’t you manage it in a day or two?”’ 

‘* T don’t know, | will try ; there is no time to be 
lost, L know, Now the earl has taken it into bis 
head to repent, there is no saying what {lly he may 
be guilty of.” 

“ True; but I leave this matter in your hands, for 
myself, lam doubtful about it.” 
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“ I have no doubt,” was the reply; “ but "—the 
she paused, 

** But what ?” 

The woman hesi‘ated. She had ruled as Queen so 
long that she could not give up her sceptre of sove- 
reignty, and yet she must bow her very soul in the 
dust to admit the weakness, She was silent so long 
that her cousin’s patience was exhausted, and he 
asked sharply: 

“ Why dov’t you speak? Surely you can say 
anything to me,” Red , 

* Yos, Isuppose I can, and yet itis difficult ;” 
was the answer, Then, after another pause, she 
said: “ You shall be Earl of Denborough, but 1 must 
be countess.” 

Edward Cranbourne started, as indeed he well 
might do ; then he burst into a violent fit of laughter, 
while the lady looked at every fresh peal as though 
she could kill him, 

“Hah! hah! hah! Well, that is good !” laugied 
the gentleman, ‘So time has told upon you, Cara, 
You had made up your mind to say “uo,” or I might 
have asked you long ago.” 

There was something in the tone and manner of 
this speech rather than the words that jarred the 
proud woman to the quick, and yet the man was right, 
she knew it, and felt the sting bitterly, and for some 
seconds she hesitated between pride, revenge, and 
womanly dignity. It is doubtful, in fact, which 
would have won, if Edward Cranbourne had not seen 
the strnggle in her mind, and conscious that words 
alone might be used freely, made no scruple in em- 
ploying them. 

** You kuow, Cara, it is what I have long wished 
for,’ he said,as gravely as he could; ‘‘and,” he 
added, finding the task easier than he anticipated, 
** you must forgive my laughing as I did just now, 
but it seemed so strange that what I had so long 
desired should come to me unasked, and I could 
scarcely believe it.” 

So saying, he took the lady’s withered hand and 
kiesed it, but though she seemed to believe him, her 
heart was very sore within her, and it was scarcely 
the balance of a feather that would have confirmed 
or changed her determination with regard to Clytie 

She was still undecided, when a message came 
from the earl requesting her to come to him, and the 
first request and demand of the sick peer was tliat 
his granddaughter should be brought to him at once. 

Then i: was that her resolve to banish Charlie 
Craubourne’s children from the home and inheritance 
of his fathers, was strengthened, aud she determined 
that nothing, not even the sacrifice of life itself, should 
stand in the wy of her diabolical purpose. 

Three days after, the earl being better, she started 
for London to see Clytie Cranbourne, and to put the 
machinery in motion that was to compass her abso- 
lute destruction. 

Thus it is that we sow the storm to reap the 
whirlwiud! 





(To be Continued.) 





DISCOVERY OF POMPEII. 


A piscovery has been made at Pompeii, consisting 
of a number of objects of gold and silver, and close 
to them the carbonized skeletons of two men, who 
would seem to have been borne down in the storm 
of ashes while endeavouring to escape with their 
valuables and plunder. 

Among the articles found are eight rings, six 
pieces of money, two pairs of earrings, two large arm- 
lots, exch ornamented with thirteen pairs of half 
globes, with little shells upon them, held together 
by chainwork, and a necklace of chainwork, all of 
gold; a silver ring, 332 pieces of silver money, a 
c role of the same material bro':en in pioces, and 
three lorge bronze coins. 

The city of Pompeii, it will be remembered, was 
completely buried up in the year 79, nearly 1800 
yours ago, by ashes from the neighbouring volcano 
of Yesnvius. The ruins of the city were redis- 
cover din 1748, 





FALSE DIGNITY. 
ITAMRRTON says: 
“Tho sort of dignity which is only to be kept up 
by | “ - : nloof trom men is scarcely worth keeping 
up 4b nal. 

“Tt is not worthy the name of dignity. 

Dignity is a grace which the shrewdish actor can- 
not successfuily imitate. Unless genuine, and rest- 
ing on a firm basis, it becomes 1ot only a mockery, 
but also a farce. . 

It wakes him who counterfeits it as hideous as the 











one who feigns great wealth by decking himself in 
tinsel and cut-glass, and believing that men will pro- 
nounce them gold and diamonds. 

The world is quick-sighted, and sees character 
and merits through tho flimsy soil of conceit and 
pretence. 








Otp Matps.—Say what you will of old maids, 
their love is generally more strong and sincere than 
that of the young milk-and-water creatures whose 
hearts vibrate between the joys of wedlock and the 
dissipations of the ball-room. Until the heart of the 
young lady is capable of setting firmly and exclusively 
on one object, her love is like a May shower, which 
makes rainbows, but fills no cisterns, 

You see men of the most delicate frame engaged 
in active professional pursuits, who literally have no 
time for illness. Let them become idle, let them 
take care of themselves, let them think of their 
health, and they die, The rust rots the steel which 
use preserves. 

Tux carly closing movement is making consider- 
able progress in the Woolwich district, and the 
institutes are receiving increased support. 








MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Nay, ebild, think not by a haughty look, 
Or the poise of a graceful head, 

Or the glittering curve of a chariot wheel 
The worshipping host are led. 

If these are all that you have to give, 
You must reap what your hand has sown, 

Nor frown at fate, though you find too late 
The truth that you might have known, 


If love we give, it is love we get ; 
And much of our joy depends 
On whether we add to the list of focs, 
Or add to the list of friends. 
For better than wealth or the world’s 
renown, 
Or any distinguished part 
We may choose to play, is the gentle sway 
Of a loving and loyal heart. 


For love will last when the world is old, 
And other attractive things, 
Like youth and beauty, an‘ riches, too, 
Alas! may have taken wings. 
So whether you smile or frown, my dear, 
This truth will a truth remain:. 
The measure you mete, if bitter or sweet, 
Will be measured to you again! J.P 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


> 





THE DRAMA, 





STANDARD THEATRE. 


Mr. Huau Marston has furnished this excellent 
East End Theatre with a piece called “ True till 
Death,” assuredly founded on De Porto Richés ro 
mantic play ‘‘ Un Dramo sous Philippe 1I.’”’ Spain 
is the scene, and 1568-9 the period of the action. 
Philip (Mr. W. Rignold), a murderous bigot, who 
slays his victims with bible in hand, and falls in love 
with the beautiful Duchess d’Aleala, (Miss Helen 
Barry), and sends her husband off to Flanders, to 
carry fire and sword among the Dutch Protestants. 
3ut the duke has a friend, Miguel de la Cruz (Mr. 
W. Redmund), who swears to watch over the Donna 
Carmen d’Alcala in her husband’s absence. This 
is rather a difficult task with his king as the lover 
of the lady, and Don Miguel himself falls desperately 
in love with his protegée. The king presses his suit, 
and Miguel wishos to fly, fearing to trust to his own 
resolve. Donna Carmen innocently asks the king for 
a conmnission for Miguel in the Roval Guard, and 
her request is granted, so that Miguel is retained 
in the Palace. Here the king discovers a correspon- 
dence of Miguel with the rebels in Flanders, and 
condemus him to death, with the double motive 
of punishing his heresy, and removing the disagree- 
able guardianship over the lady which he feels 
that Miguel exercises in conformity with his vow. 
Donna Carmen implores him to fly ; he refuses, and 
is condemned todeath. The duchess interposes, and 
at this juncture d’Alcalareturns, and also solicits his 
pardon. The king playson his jealousy, and he be- 
lieves that Miguel has betrayed his trust in regard 
to his wife. The king gvants Miguel’s pardon to 
Donna Carmen, who is waylaid therewith by her hus- 
tand, who upbraids her with her supposed perfidy. 





Meantime the axe has fallen. The duchess, in her 
agony, turns upon the king, exposes his infamy, then 
to the duke, and convinces him of her own and 
Miguel’s innocence, and finally stabs herself, declaring 
Miguel ‘* True till Death.” 

Mr. Marston’s Duke d’ Alcala was finely conesived. 
Noble, chivalrous, but too credulous and unsuspicious 
of the villain-king. Helen Barry’s Duchess d’ Alcala, 
Mr. Reynold’s King Philip, and Mr. Redmund’s Don 
Miguel, earned and received for those actors a call 
before the curtain, when the applause which had 
greeted the leading situations of the play was re- 
peated and prolonged. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


We last week promised a notice of the new drama 
“Three Millions of Money” produced at Mrs. Wood's 
theatre. We will not enter into the numerous at- 
tractions which the adapters have found necessary to 
fit “Les Trente Millions de Gladiator” to the 
English stage, le jeu ne vaut pas la ehandelle; suffice 
it to say that several very ugly difficulties have been 
cleverly avoided or overcome. The change of the 
two lady characters from a couple of cocottes into a 
pair of irreproachable widow-ladies is certainly 
violent, but as certainly necessary ; and the change of 
the imputed cork-leg of the lady to a supposed glass 
eye is an improvement in delicacy of suggestion. 
The dialogue is to a certain extent lively and spirited, 
but displays throughout its Gallic origin. -The 
acting of Mrs. John Wood as Mrs. Desmond was 
brisk, intelligent, and effective. The scene outside 
the sealhouse .of the Zoological Gardens is a capital 
pictorial hit. Mr. Honey was admirable as Sir John 
St. Clare, the bride’s self-constituted guardian and 
uncle ; and his singing of a duet “ A |’ Italienne” with 
Mrs. Honey enforces an enthuisastic encore. His 
by-play produced roars of laughter, and made us glad 
at the return -of so excellent a comedian to our 
English stage. The apothecary’s assistant, Potass, 
played by Mr. Warner in a sheepish shame-faced style 
created much amusement; and Mr. G. Olarke as 
Colonel Jefferson C. Dexter, was a representative 
Yankee, With Mr. Clifford Cooper’s Molar, the 
dentist, our praise of the performers must conclude. 
Despite, however, all this, we regret to say that the 
pieco, and its leading situtations, are so exotic as to 
fail in enlisting the sympathies of an English 
audience, and althongh “ Three Millions of Money ”’ 
should make a “capital” play and produce “ interest ” 
enough for a long life, if nots permanent annuity, it 
is not calculated to pay, much less to make the fortune 
of a West End theatre. - 


THE FOLLY THEATRE. 


RENOVATED, redecorated, rearranged, and trans- 
formed, the old Charing Cross Theatre has come out 
as ‘* The Folly.” So tasteful, so graceful, so chaste, 
yet so rich are the ornamentation, drop-scene, and 
fittings, that the theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Henderson, deserves the special title of Le 
Bijou, for it is, indeed, a little gem of a playhouse. 
The pieces are not new, but, perhaps, the better for 
that. Webster’s comic drama, ‘ Manis not Perfect,” 
which bas been succeeded by Mr. Harry Paulton’s 
* Pecksniff,”’ and the established Lydia Thomps a 
and Lionel Brough version of “* Blue Beard,” have 
been the sufficient atrractions. All the old favourites 
of the Lydia Thompson company are here. The 
principal lady is brilliant as ever as Selim ; Violet 
Cameron is the prettiest of Fatimas, Topson Venn 
makes Hassan irresistibly diverting; and Lionel 
Brough shows you he is “ that kind of man” as 
Bluebeard ‘used to was.” The “ Heathen Chinee”’ 
of Willie Edouin embodies Bret Harte’s original 
idea, and the new songs are fast growing into “ old 
favourites.” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” on the “ Blue 
Beard ” lines, is said to be in course of construction, 
aud will soon be launched. 





A NEw dramatisation of Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ is on the stocks at the Globe. 
Miss Jennie Lee is to embody the Marchioness, and 
great things are cxpected. Miss Bufton is playing 
Lady Dedlock at the Globe, vice Mias Louise Willes 
superseded. 


They are “running” Dickens tremendously just 
now. Last week they brought outa fiveact drama 
of ‘“‘Martim Chuzzlewit,” at the Orystal Palace 
with a powerful army of dramatis persone. And 
Mr. Harry Paulton’s “ Pecksniff’”’ is exciting 
laughter at the Folly (late Charing Cross) Theatre, 

Mr. Toole will be well supplied with additions to 
his repertoire on hisreturn. He has a new comedy 
written expressly for him, and Mr. Robert Reece 
aS burlesque ready for his reappearance at the 

aiety. 
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REUBEN; 


oR, 
ONLY A GIPSY. 
a 
OHAPTER XLIX. 


Wiri a loving smile, Lord Craven draws the noble 
girl close to him, and as he benda his lips to her 
face, he murmurs: 

= You have not misjudged me, my love, my 
wife!’ 

Then he holds out his hand once more towards 
the farmer. 

“IT aman honest man, sir, although I am an earl. 
Farmer, Ilove her, will you give her to me for the 
sweetest, dearest wife that a man—lord or no lord 
—every had?” 

The farmer gasps, stares, then grasps the hand 
and breaks down. si 

“Mr. Tapely,” says Lord Craven, ‘this is Mr. 
Burns, and this lady is my future wife.’’ 

Then Mr. Tapely bows low and shakes hands 
with the farmer, and presses reverentially the brown 
hand which Mary timidly extends. 

And then he explains his business in a few 
words. 

Lord Craven is wanted at home. 

Lady Craven is well, and she knows by letters 
which Lord Craven has written her that he is well 
and happy, but she is old, and life loses its savour 
while her son, her pride, is away from her. 

If he loves his mother he must return. 

Besides things are going to sixes and sevens at 
Talcot and Woolney. 

Money comes in so fast, and is spent so slowly, 
that the men of business are perplexed and worried 
to know what to do with it. 

Tenants want new leases, lawyers want instruc- 
tion, everything and everybody is at sixes and 

- sevens, for wantof my Lord Oraven. 

Then Mr. Tapely tells the news, how Sir Edward 
has, by bad speculation, nearly ruined himself, how 
John Verner has, by noble sacrifices, saved the Hall, 
and how Morgan Verner is to marry Miss Olive, and 
how Miss Olive has been abroad—io Australia, it 

seems, by all accounts, and does not look well—and 
how Polly, pretty Polly of the farm, has been de- 
ceived by Reuben the Gipsy, who has met with his 
true desert, and died like a tramp on the road, 
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{can YOU TRUST Mu?” 


All this Mr. Tapely, the solicitor, tells, and Lord 
Craven, with Mary by his side, and the farmer puf- 
fing his churchwarden pipe, listening. 

And then a council is held, at which it is decided 
that Lord Craven must retura to England. 

The farmer himself says so, mournfully, but 
firmly. Pox | 
b Then Lord Craven slaps the table, and looks round 

rmly. 

‘*Then I won’t go alone! I won’t go without my 
wife, and she won’t go without her father, and so 
we all go !” 

The farmer gasps, tries to argue, but before he 
can speak, Lord Craven, who has been whispering 
to Mary, and whispering something that makes her 
blush, says: 

** And as we must all start soon, and there’s no 
time to waste, we must be married to-morrow morn- 
ing, so Mr. Tapely, you had better get your dinner, 
and then set to work hard at all the proper docu- 
ments !’’ 

And though they all stare, and gasp, and protest, 
and argue, my Lord behaves like a lord, and refus- 
ing to move a whit from his determination, walks 
off with Mary upon his arm. 

When lords command, men in inferior positions 
must obey. 

Mr. Tapely set about his work in really spirited 
fashion, and the farmer having made up his mind 
to obedience also, an express runner was despatched 
to bring from the nearest point of civilisation a 
parson, and the other necessary ingredicnts for the 
ceremony. 

Having delivered this order, the farmer next pro- 
claimed a general holiday for the morrow, and a 
big feast. 

The news was received with the most profound 
enthusiasm, and the lovers, who were already 
popular, ascended in public opinion to the highest 
altitudes. 

The morrow came, and with it the’parson who was 
to’ wield the chain which was to bind the two 
loving young people together for life,and with him 
such a cargo of good things, that the children were 
almost mad with anticipations of delight. 

All round the house and farm was excitement and 
rejoicing. 

Flags, improvised from old gaily-coloured dresses, 
floated from all points; the men in their holiday 
suits, were hard at work gazing with admiration at 
a triumphal arch which they had during the night 
erected across the pata to the house, and in the 
large hall tho women, with uew ribbons in their 
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caps, were busy setting out such a spread as is only 
to be seen in the wild regions of Australia. 

Great joints of meat, huge puddings and tarts, 
kegs of ale, and last, but not least, an ounce of to- 
bacco beside every man’s plate. 

Throngh the house, up and down outside, all over 
the place, the farmer ran, and walked, and strode, 
singing cheerily, and overlooking all. 

Then came the ceremony, short and simple, but 
as effective as ever sung or chanted under catho- 
dral dome, Mary all in white, beautiful as an open- 
ing moss rose; Lord Craven, or Lord Walter, as tho 
men called him, in his spicest jacket of brown flax 
cloth, and his handsome face all smiles and quiet 
joy. 

Now, when the last words were said, Mary hid her 
face upon her father’s breast, and the crowd shouted 
with delight, their home-goddess, whom some of 
them had loved since she had first learnt to toddle 
across the stone yard, was now My Lady Countess ! 

Then amidst the chattering of tongues and tho 
happy shout of unrestrained laughter, the whole 
party filled the dining-hall, and sat down to attack 
the good things. 

Then, in good time, the health of the bride and 
bridegroom wa3 drunk, with an enthusiasm that 
shook the t mber roof, and the light carriage of 
stnte dashed up to the door to bear them away. 

It was arranged that the farmer should follow 
them to Melbourne in the course of a day or so, 
when he should have made all arrangements for the 
carrying on of affairs during his absence> 

With cheer after cheer ringing through the air, 
and under a volley of old slippers, the happy pair 
started, and our reader can but peep into the car- 
riage and see the happy bride as she nestles against 
her husband’s heart, and listening to his low mur- 
mured words of love. 


* bad * os = 


It was Monday—the eventful day which was to 
make or mar Morgan Verner’s fortune. 

The day had opened well with a clear sky and a 
fresh breeze, and Olive, as she looked from her 
window across the park, sighed, to think how happy 
she could be, but for the dark fate which lay across 
her life like a blight. 

She looked in the direction of the ‘‘ Thistle,” and 
thought of Reuben, again a wanderer on the wide, 
wide world, and then she laid her hand upon the 
packet concealed in her dress, and asked herself for 
the hundreth time, what it was her duty to do. 


That Monday a family recontly settled at Wool- 
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cot gave a dinner-party, and she and Sir Edward 
had been invited. ave 

She had refused, feeling in no mood for festivities, 
but she had, with much labour, persuaded Sir Ed- 
ward to accept. , 

The day raed on, and the evening closed in; Sir 
Edward, dressed and cloaked; descended the stairs. 

“Well, dear,” he said, looking at his wateh, ‘ I 
am ready. Iam sorry that I am going though. I 
suppose that I am getting old, for I feel at times 
strangely nervous and apptehensive. To-night, now, 
I have a kind of presentiment upon me! Ah, well, 
old men’s fancies, I suppose, are as unreliableas the 
weather. You will not be dull, dear ?” 7 

“No,” she replied, putting up her face to kis® 
him. ‘ Not when I think that you are enjoying 
yourself! Do not ht#ry home, papa. I shall have 
my book and my and mind, you are to be 
as merry as other follies) Good-bye!” 

She went with hit te'the head of the steps, and 
the last thing he s# as he looked back, was hef 
gracefulfigure in it#black velvet dress, pause in tae 
doorway. 


As Olive turned’ to ré-en t¢F the drawittg-room, she'}, 
waster, ard take | ni 


saw Topsy cfos# the hall with 
down a small statutette. 
“ What are you going to do?”’ asked Olivé, paus 


ing at the drawing-room door. “ Not dust and cleat A 


80 late as ee only bo pa 2” 

Topsy smile eerfully. 

“I’ve said so meas Cie nee i thee 
poor little gipsies) mie#y ow dtlty they are 
And I always forget ther’ in) the daytime. ag 4 
I’ve got nothing to-do, wid) if yoe dew" t mild, 
like to do them!’’ 


“ Strange girl,” smiled Olive, awd paswod! iabertiie | 


room. 
She left the door opett aad Topeyy with: eee 
tionate attention, or with some dbjedt i View, 
quietly to it and shut it. joe 
Olive, deep in the embrasé! éf herelwir, deemed 
and pondered over her book, and the howrd slipped 
b 


— having dusted the figures, transferred her 
attention to the old oak carving that decorated most 
of the hall, and was hard at work humming a merry 
tune, when a sharp knock was heard at the door. 

James, the porter, was regailing himself at the 
kitchen, dnd ‘Topsy, with unusual amiabi‘ity, ran 
to the head of the staircase, and called down: 

“I'm here, James ; I'll go; don’t you troubte to 
cone up !”’ 

Then, ag James, nothing loth to be excused, 
yawned a “thank you,” she popped back to the 
heavy door, and opened it quietly. 

A man, with the collar of his livery coat turned 
up, stepped in, and removed his hat. 

* Young lady, is Miss Seymour up still ?”” 

“Yes,” said Topsy. “ We don’t go to bed at ten 
o'clock.’” 

“Then be good enough ¢6 tell her that I am come 
straight from the Ferns, Woolcot, and that Sir Ed- 
ward is taken ill! I was directed to assure her that 
it is nothing serious, and that she was to come 
quietly, without telling the house. Sir Edward par- 
ticularly asked that!” 

Topsy leoke aghast, 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! My poor master! 
you one of the Fern servants ?”’ 

o Yes,” stid the man. “My maeter has sent a 
carriage and pair, to save time, and I’ve kept them 
under the elms, so as not to make afuss! Perhaps 
you'll ask Miss Seymour to be as quick as she can; 
Sir Edward’s an old man, you see!” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said poor Topsy, “ Oh, 
dear, Oh, déar! And master wants her to come 
quietly ? Yes, I’lI tell her, and may I come ?”’ 

“No,” said the man, quickly. ‘Only Miss Sey- 
mour, was my Orders, you'd best stop at home and 
get 9 warm bath and such like. You're Miss Sey- 
moutr’s maid, I suppose ?” 

** Yes,” said Topsy. ‘* Come in and wait while I 
tell my dear Miss Olive! Oh, what dreadful 

ws!” 


And are 


“T'll stop by the carriage; the horses are fresh, 
and I’ve got some wraps there.” 

“Go on, then,” said Topsy, in stppressedl excite- 
ment, “‘and 1’ll ask my mistress to run down to the 
elme! Ob dear, oh, dear!’ 

And warm-hearted, devoted Topsy closed the door 
carefully. 

A carriage and pair stood, as the man had suid, 
under the elms, and the horses were fresh. 

They were not kept long, for in a few minutes 
a dark figure flitted down the avenue, and ag the 
man opened the carriage door for her to enter, the 
lady was heard to gob. 

The servant closed the door quickly, and leapt 
upon the box, and the fresh h« rses, after trotting 
ae along the park road, dashed across the 

eath. 

At the cross roads, however, the carriage came to 


a stop, and a man who had been waiting behind the 
finger-post, opened the dovr, jumped in, and eried 
out: 

“Drive on, for life!” 

It was Morgan Vertier’s ¥oite, and the figure in 
the-corner no sooner heatd i€j-than it started up, 
Witt?@low cry. : 

You, Morgan !”’ said the voice of Olive. 

‘Yea, it is I!’ said Morgan. ‘‘ Don’t cry ont! 

There is no use init! You ateiPdigepower, and I 


determined” : 
er re him, an® ie vietie trembled 
judge ne wut! you Hrrow'all, and 
, don't ¥ ‘arm |” 
dew it all 


mewn?” ‘ 

, & ties I aap te clever to be deceived by 
w rp om . Pve seen! eee aoe 
| taovien atid I'm detetitined: : ¥Ow sha’ 
HOt tHYOW mw over! I ant inning you, 
ond if GOs quietly, af@ act like a) sensible 
Cams 






mnt 


Harty’ Fon! to-morréw'mornings HF not——” 
the céwaed! stopped: abrtiptly, amd-with sig- 
ion escaped’ his victiir, and etie 

vr, and drew hercloak m#ivost 

ower het lewd 

© Corny. cot don't be afraid!” suid Morpen, 
aera -Wedasured by the sien’ of cowar- 
K it: There's no odetsidt to be x0 
Le any harm, and I'll do what 
Kewy, Toweur! eee all the arrangenients ; a 


‘us, and evitythiug will be 
is, if you keep quict, and 
Wonan !’ 


through the girl shrink- 


fidence. 
A.oty of 
sheen ke 







PT. 


[oan titers,” said ‘Wetyday hertetty, T won't 

come near you, if vou want me Don’t beso 
ent up, I say! I'll swear not to speak to you, 
if you like, if you’ll remain quiet!” 

And with an attempt at surly dignity, he threw 
himself back into the further corner of the carriage, 
and closed his eyes. ‘ 

Meanwhile the pair of fresh and high-fettled 
horses tors along the road, and Dingléy was far, 
far behind. 

Half an hour had barely elapsed since the depar- 
ture of Morgan Verner ard his victim, when a man 
rode a small, well-made cob up ithe avenue, and rang 
at the Hall bell. i 

James, who was in his place, d¢ it happened, 
opened the door, and served the visitor with any- 
thing but respect, for this late caller was heavily 
cloaked, his face almost etitirely concealed by a’ 
broad-brimmed felt hat. 

“Ts Miss Seymour within ?’”’ asked the visitor. 

"Miss Seymour is in,” réplied James, “but I 
can’t see what business'it is of yours !’’ 

“ Will you ask her to allow me to see her for a 
moment ?’’ said the man. 

“ What name ?” asked James, suspiciously. 

“ Give Miss Seymonr this,” said the stranger, and 
he handed Jamies a sealed envelope. 

James very politely closed the door upon the 
mysterious and suspicious visitor, and went in to 
Olive. 

“A man, miss, waiting outside, wishes to's¢e'you, 
miss, if you please.” 

“© A man—to see me! Oh, thera must he sone 
mistake, He wants Sir Edward,’’ said Olive, open- 
ing the envelope. 

In an instant her face flushed and her hand closed 
over a small piece of faded ribbon, which was'all 
the envelope contained. 

“T will see hin—outside yon say! Open the door 
at once !” 

James, recovering himself with sudden alacrity 
—for there wasa ring in Olive’s voice which meant 
“instant obedience ’’—opened the door. 

** You ate to come in, sir, if you pléage,’” he said, 
with a toné of apology. 

The visitor, without removing his hat, entered and 
followed James into the drawing-room. 

Then he stood mtil the servant had closed the 
door, and, taking off his hat, advancéd to wherd 
Olive stood, trembling and anxiots. 

** Reuben!” 

* Yes, it is I!” said Renben, with a quiet gesture; 
meant as an intimation that she was to speak ina 
low tone. “ It isI! donot be alarmed! Olive, can 
you be calm—can you be strong!” and as he spoke 
he came near to her, and laid his hand-apon her 
arm. 

She felt that it burnt hot and feverish, that his 
face was pale, and his eyes flashing, 

“ Calm ! she said, “strong? Yes, Retben, I 
can ! 





fo & ory oF | 
fervor; and beif rose, clinging to the widows) 





“ Bravely said,” he replied, with a deep admira- 
tion; “for there is occasion for calmness and 
strength, Olive, one more question. Can you trust 
me?”’ 


She looked up into his face fora moment, reading 
its noble brow and clear flashing eyes. 

Then shé said, “ To the death!” 

His hand tightened on her arm. 

* Olive !’”” he said, in a low, quiet, but calm voice, 
“¢ thete'is a dark business at work to-night, and F 
am ‘trying to bauik it. I cannot do sé completely 
without your aid ; that aid I must have unquestion- 
ingly. Cam you give it me!” 

“Can you ask ?’’ she said, with a flash almost a 
reflection of his. “Have you saved my life for 
naught?’ Reubet, I truet you unquestioningly. 
Command nie! iti! all things in honour, and I obey.” 

“ How’ oan’ I nell he’ nfurmared ; *‘ my 
heart is filled with a life’ itude for that word ! 
You trust me, \ igitio! time to lose! 
Ring that bell and order the two roandand the light 
carriage to be brought round ay quickly ae they 
can.” 


Olive walked to'the bell aid gave theordee 
“ Now, ptitom your out-door wrapey thearlght io 


y, and'there is a y before-us.” . 
He looked at his watch as he spoke, rarke oa 
significantly. ‘Can you dross in tewmidutes’ 


* Five,” she'waid, ‘ Is that all ?” 
* Yos—no—toll 


oes the setvante ae 
some bisénite in : 


“| will,” she said, ES 

That, then, is all,” said Redten ; an@lwit hic 
eyewstill upon her, the'sight of whoarwiexo pre- 
Gidts to him, he opened the d6er for bet te pass out. 

In five or six minutes she réentered the room 
dressed in @ thick travelling’ dress, pale, but reso- 
Tate, gud calm as a statue; her heat#/beating madly, 
but dete kndw that but herself. 

ie vert asked! 1 He! Hie door, and Reu- 
ben lent her his artr te it- 

With qifick buttenderselicitude he saw her seated 
comfortably; amd then in a voice that she could 
hear, he said to the coachman : 

“ To the Ferns, Woolcot, as fast as you can drive ; 
and see that Sir Edward’s brougham does not pass 
us on the road !” 

The man touched his hat with a sudden start, and 

Reuben sprang on the box:as the-horses sprang 
forward with a teuch of the whipi . 
_ Who can describe Olive’s state of mind as she 
sat alone in the carriage, which she knew was bear- 
ing _ to her father’s protection, and far more than 
that ' 

Trust, sublime faith in her hero, battled and con- 
quered doubt, suspense, and curiosity. 

Unquestioningly she had. promised to obcy, and 
she had obeyed. 

Presently the carriage pulléd. wp; andi Renbem was. 
at the open door. 

“ I have sent in word to Sir Edward that he is to 
céfie ott; when he does asi: him to enter, and ex- 
plain that you are going on sudden business of no- 
great importance, but’ of a nature not/admitting of 
delay. Reassure him if he should be alarmed and 
assert, a8 you may trothfelly, that there is) no 
danger iw any part of the journey or the! destina~ 
tions You ate stith calm and wiapprehernsive. 

“Tam,” said Olive; “ and trust you, Reuben!” 

He bowed witira look that repaid her, and stood 
by the open door. 

Sir Edward's tall thin figure came down the steps. 
“* What’s the matter,” he said ; ‘‘ who is this ?’’ 

** Nothing,” said Olive, firmly, and With a smile of 
confidence. “I must go to town at onod, papaiz 
and I want you to come'wthime! There is notitingr 
the matter—-thero is no danger—nothing in the: 
world to cause you or mea moment’s alarm or' ap~ 
prehension. Will you:come?” 

Yos, yes,” said Sir Hdwird, eagerly. * Town, 
eh! Ah, you've heard of himy.eh:?’ 

“ Wao?” asked Olivo, with w start, 

* That fiwe young fellow to: whom: we: owe so 
much! Yes; yés; b knew we should hear’ of! iim 
some day! It is that) is itnot; and you want to 
surprise me!” 

“* Yes,” said Olive, jamping with thankfulnes¢at. 
the explanation, which helmmself suggested, “ It 
is that,dear! Butlam wader'a bondof seorvcy, 
and you mast ask no questions !” 

“ All right,” seid Sir Rdward, rabbimg’ biwhands. 
“The finest young fellow I evetiawew! And we - 
shall seé him, eit 2” 

On went the horses, cutting sevoas country and 
making for London ag if: life aud death depended on 
their speéd, 

After some hours of this fearful pase the oarriage 
came to a standstill, and Reuben appeared at 
Olive’s side by ‘the carriage. 

“ We change hete—there is no time to alight or 
rest. Youhave wine and biscuits ?”’ 

Without a word she took the basket from its 
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sling, and obedient to the smallest detail, gave her 
father some wine and took some herself: ; 

‘* Who.was. that—what.did:he say?” asked Sir 
Edward, as he sipped hie wine and broke a bisenit. 

“ He came to say that we were changing horses,” 
gaid Oliye, avoiding the first part.of the question ; 
© and to suggest. that we took some refreshment.” 

** Very taoughtful—very,” said Sir Hdward, and 
leant back.contented. 

On again, Olive filled with a curiosity still subject 
to faith. Whatever happened she would still 
trust in her hero; her father, too, was by her side. 
No, she conld not. fear, however straige and 
mysterious this thing was. 

At last, after what seemed an endless night, day 
broke, and Olive looking through the misty morn- 
ing, could see tliat they were nearing some town. 

‘Lhe carriage stopped now at a turupike, aud Ren- 
ben leapt down to put some question to the: toll- 
man. ; 

As he ascended to the box he leant towards the 
window, and said in a low voice ; 

“‘ We have been ruuning a race, and wa have won. 
You donot fear ?” ; 

She answered him .with a quiet smile; and once 
miore the‘ journey was resumed. 

Houses began t6 dotthe road, and here and there 
an inn just opening showed some sign of life. 

The streets grew more crowded with horses, and 
after a few minutes. of twisting through them, the 
cartiagé stopped at a little square. 

Reuben jumped down and opetied the door. 

“We must walk the remainder of the distance; 
it is but short!” 

And‘ walking in front; te léd them toa. house‘in 
a street round the corner of the square. 

Olive heard the catriage drive off. 

The house was an old-fashioned one of respec~ 
table aspect, and‘on its front door was a brass 
plate, inscribed in neat letters : 

** Rey. James Davis.” 

Olive took all this in at a glance, as Reuben 
knocked twice at the door with his knuckles. 

The door was opened by an old’ man dressed in 
clerical’ black. 

He was very pale, and evidently entertained no 
little réspect or fear for the man‘confronting him: 

“*Come’in,” he-whispered. “You are in’ time” 

* And you have been true to your bond?” said 
Reuben, in the same low voice. 

“TI have, have,” replied the man, anxiously: 

** Follow me,’’ said’ Reuben to Olive, and she and 
Sir Edward entered. 

** Lead the way,” said Reuben in a tone of com- 
mand, and the Rev. James Davis,’ with'a bow of 
great humility, not to say dread, led the way down 
the passage, and pushed open a door. r 

“This is the room,’’ he said, ina whisper, “and 
—and itis part of the agreement that 1—I am to 
be protected!” 

“Itis,” said Retben. “You are safe while you 
play us fair, but at the smallest sign of treachery 
you will find yourself in my power!’’ 

“There is no need for—for—such a threat,” said 
the man, nervously. ‘I shallabide by my bond.’ 

So saying, he made another low bow, and left the 
room. 

Reuben placed a chair near the table‘for Olive, 
and motioned Sir Edward to a sofa, 

* What does this mean ?”’ asked Sir Edward, 

Reuben placed a finger to bis lips, to intimate to 
Olive that there must be silence. 

“Hush, papa!” she said, in a whisper. * All will 
be-explained soon. Keep quiet!’ 

Then she looked round the room, and noted its 
form and contents. 

It wasia back parlour, divided from s front room 
by a pair of folding doors. 

The room was evidently used as @ study or library, 
and had been prepared tor them, for on the table 
stood some wine and light refreshment. 

Reuben poured out a glass of wine, and bronght 
it to Olive, but she refused it with a smile, and so 
also did Sir Edward. 

Then Reuben walked to the folding doors, and 
felt.them with his-hand, as if to ascertain if they 
were locked. 

Having apparently assured himself one way or 
the other, he stood leaning against the wall listening 
intensely. 

_Presently, before Olive heard. anything, she saw 
him start, and his eyes-gieam with satisfaction. 

A carriage was heard approaching. 


It stopped, as it seemed, exactly at the door of 
the house, and in another minute the door was 
opened, and steps were heard coming down the pas- 

ge, and to enter the front room. 
sage held up his finger, and crept on tip-toe to 

ive. 

“Listen, both of you; but whatever you may 
hca-, do not be tempted to utter a word!” 





Then he glided from the room, and Olive heard a 
key turned—in which door she did not khow. 

Renben re-entered, and as he did s0,,a voice was 
heard in thie next room ; 

* Well, Jem, is all ready! Hah! hal!’ What a 
journey! Why your hand’s colder than mite! Hah! 
Hah! We've got the bird, the eaga is outside! 
Master Morgan, won't ‘you introduce Miss Olive !” 

“Come, Olive,” said Morgan Veriisr’s voite. 
‘Look up; don’t play the coward,'and give us 4 lot 
of trouble! T’ve kept my word! Here’s' the par- 
son,.and we'll be niarried in ‘ten minntes !’ Come; 
take that’veil off} I swear I haven’t sten‘your face 
for a monient sinte we started'!’’ 

Then a voice, 80 like Olive’s that Olive likténing, 
started to her feet, was heard to'sob and’ moan. 

**Oh, come,” said ‘Morgan, “if you won't take it 
off, I must for you, I suppose!” 

At that moment Reuben, who had bee standing 
with his hand‘upon th folding doors, barat them 
open, and to Olive’s astouuded gaze; there: stood 
this group— 

Old Griley; Morgan Verner, and a veiled; heavily 
wrapped’ female, standing before the man wiio had 
opened. the door, and who was nuw dressed in white 
strplice and’ hoot. 

With's cry‘of alarmand horror, Morgan Verner 
reeled’ back, as’if the three figures so-suddenly  re- 
vealed were ghosts from the gravei 

=“ Griley’s' croaking’ voive rose with a wild 
yell. 

Morgan dashed at the woman, and tore her veil 
off—and there stood Topsy. 

With an oath, loud and ‘awful in: its audacity, 
Morgan Verner’ stood with the. veil’ im his hand, 
glaring from one face to another. 

** Tricked, by Heaven !” snarled oldGriley, and 
like a.crippled toad, he hobbled to the door. 

It: was locked, and with a snarl, he ‘turned at 


bay. * 

All this had" taken but a-moment in the acting; 
and Sir Mdward, at first staggered and bewildered, 
suddenly caught at the solution to the riddle 

*© Yor villain!’ he said, advancing to the shrink: 
ing, trembling Morgan. “ You villain! This plot 
is yours! By great Heaven: you shall auswer for it! 
You the wifeof my*child! No, not if every acre; 
depended on it!” 

And with a gesture of contempt and loathing he 
drew Olive to his side. 

Morgan’stood whiteand trembling, the cold beads 
of fear and dread upon his brow. 

“The game's up.!’” he breathed hoarsely. ‘“ We've 
been sold~sold my you!” 

He turned towards ‘Topsy, who, now that neces~ 
sity for courage had gone, clung to her niistress. 

ou!” : 


**Yes, and by me!’’ said Reuben’s deep voice: 
‘*By me, Morgan. Verner! You raise your hand 
against &@ woman,,you cur! Begone, or I'll lay you 
where all gurs should. be!”’ 

With a dark frown-he:unlocked the:door. 

* Begone! Craw] into some holes, you reptiles 
both, for retribution is at your heels! Go!’ 

Cowed by his words, and more still by his tone, 
Morgan and Griley moved to the door. 

Griley, white as his master, still had something 
of the serpent still uncrushed, 

He turned as he passed them, and shook his fist 
at Reuben. 

“You've won this ttick, young spark, but the 
game is not finished yet! I know you— gipsy — 
thief !’’ and‘hobbled out. - 

Sir Edward, who had’ been’ bending over poor 
Topsy; but watching Reuben with: an.eager excite- 
ment, strode across: the room. 

“T know'you, too!’ he said'in-a trombling, eager 
voice. ‘lt is Reaben—our Reuben ~and—and— 
Heavens! You are the gold-digger!” 





CHAPTER LXx. 


Mipnicut of the same day; and over Deane 
Hollow there hangs a black and threatening cloud, 

From a window in the hall, the master of, the 
Grange, thrusting aside a curtain, peered at the 
night, and muttered aaxiously. 

The greater part of the establishment was in bed ; 
those servants who were up. sat in the kitchen or 
housekreper’s room, yawning and longing for the 
word to be issued that would send them to their rest 
also, 

For an hour and more had John Verner‘paced the 
hall, waiting and listening, listening and waitiug. 

Once, or twice he had ruug a band bell, and 
summoned a footman to inquire if tue last train 
came in at such and suchatime. The last train 
had come in long since, but old Griley had not re- 
turned with news of success and triumph. 

The heavy brows of the plotter grow heavier and 
darker. 











“© What can keep the.old idiot—he’s too old f— 
dawdling on the road while’ I am tortured bere! 
Ah !” for at lastthere breaks upon-his ears tlie creak- 
ing of the gaté, just'as a clap of thunder anda barst 
of wind shake the-trees. 

The door opens, the wind rushing iu nearly extin- 
guishes the lamp, 

* Well! Griley; it is'you ’ extlaitmed John Verner, 
then started buck; for he saw beliind the bobbing 
form of the old mai—avother; and that' Morgan's: 

“ Morgan! you here? What lias trappened?”’ 

Morgan staggered: in; and dropped witha groan 
into @ chiair: 

Old Griley stood looking: frot one to'the other, 
and shakiog bis héad dole-fully. 

** ly Heaven's name wiiat ‘hag’ happened ?”” asked 
the squire. ‘ Are you ill, Morgan? Why are you 
here'?”’ 

Morgan, with white face and ‘palsied’ hands, stared 
before him, 

Old Griley caught up a candle 

“Oome into tie library,” he croaked. ‘ Odme, 
Master Morgan, dear,” and he laid his: wrinkled 
khavish hand on Morgan’s shivering shoulder, 

Morgan stared’ blindly: at him, aud followed the 
other two into the library: 

Jobn Verner shut the door;aud sunk into a cliair, 
dropping’ iis head on his hands. 

“ You have failed !’’ he said) at last, with a hoarse 
voice, 

“ Failed !”” croaked: Griley; with # terrific: oath: 
‘ Ayo, aud the foul fiend himself would hive failed 
against sucty lack, Somebody’ played traitor~aud 
—” he broke off with) a groan—‘ meg tricked us, 
The git] we took’ was'not Olive Suymoar, but her 
serving wench; and when we’d made the journey 
out and reaciied Jeiw’s, there wasiSir Hiward aud 
the proper miss; and that hulking gipsy thief, conte to 
life again! May the Evil Que seize wwenr ail, I say ! 
Tney’ve tricked us, and—aud—look at Master More+ 
gan: there, dead beat; and wore:out wi?it! Look at 
him for the love of bvaven !’’ and be bobbied round 
to Morgan, who’ liad’ lurebed forward to’ the table, 
aud lay tuere with his blvated livid face like a dead 
one. 

“Fetch some brandy,’’ said old Griley, and he 
snatched a bottle from a sideboard. “ Flere; Mor- 
gan; dear; here’s the brandy. Ah, bad tuck to it 
for a bad day’s work—aud the dear young master’ 
frightened out o’ bis wits!” 

Joun Verner got'up atid walked over to tis son, 

“Ts be drunk?” he askedistvernly, looking: down at 
him with disgust. 

“Drunk! Nol’ retorted Griloy, with a croaking 
whisper. “ Ho’s had afrigut! We came by the 
muil, aud as we gut into the carriage iw the’ station 
yard, somebody—a man darted out—and stood'afore 
us. Master Morgaagive @ call out, and! L see it was 
Styles—inhd‘aga’ Maret hare, Herdid no harm) but 
Master Morgan gota fright, and iv made him worse 
when he was bad'before! Look at'him ;. he don’t 
seem to'hear! Muster Morgan, dear, rouse yourself, 
you’re home safe and sound at last, 

* Home!” said Joha Verver, with a’ bitter and 
ghastly laugh. ‘ Home—dtsolate and desvitute. 
Griley, the day’s work has completed oar ru n- it 
now only rewains for us to make good our flight.” 
And he breatiied maledictions-on-tue country and the 


j house. 


‘ Hush—for Heaven's’ sake—what’s that!’ oried 
Griley. “It’s from the Hail! ‘hey are after us 
already! Getaway somewhere and leave me to face 
‘em! Hah!” Tne exclamation broke from him-ag 
the door opened, and Mr. Normanby, appeared, 

* My dear Mr, Veruvr, how do you-do?” he ex, 
claimed with an easy sweet smile, as if it were twelve 
at noon instead of miduight, and the faces:before him 
were wreathed with smiles instead of dark with 
misery. ‘ Ah, Morgan—you look tired, Mr. Griley 
too ; hope. 1 see you all well: Mr, Verner, can you 
put a wanderer up for a night 4 

** No, sir!’’ said Joho Verner, confronting him 
with a face which passion seemed to distort beyond 
recognition, ‘ No, sir; there is no longer a shelter 
under this roof for you. Be good enough to force yeur 
hateful presence elaewnere, I wili have none of it,” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Normanby, with a pleasant 
bow. “ Your elegant congé shall be-accepted ; but 
just allow me to press ou your attention a little 
claim which I have agaiust you, and which, in the 
impetuosity of the momveut, you seen to have for- 
gotten. I allude to those two little ducuments—and 
from his pock+t he drew the deeds whic: Joba Verner 
and Morgan had on the same day signed for twenty 
thousand pounds. 

Join Verner regarded him with a malignant 
frown. 

“IT do!” he said, “ You do not always triumph ! 
Snake! reptile! You may tear your deeds and bords, 
they are useless! The marriage which you planned 
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than wed Miss Seymour !”’ 

“Hem!” said Mr. Normanby. ‘ Can I lave been 
misinformed, or did my dear Morgan really make a 
runaway match with the beautiful heiress 2?” 

* You were misinformed, sir!” retorted John Ver- 
ner. “The plot—which you yourself might have 
been proud of—failed ; and so, as we have no further 
use for you, be good enough to relieve us of your 
presence! I loathe you—you degrade this roof! It 
has hitherto covered gentlem«n of birth and rank! 
The Grange is no place for adventurers |’ 

And with a malignant scowl, John Verner raised 
his hand, and pointed to the door. 

Mr. Normanby smiled as if he were at the play, but 
under the smile was a certain something like a ser- 
pent’s fang. 

“Very nicely declaimed !” he said. “Very well 
done, indeed ; but I am afraid this roof will have to 
cover an adventurer for some years to come, if by 
that term you meant to designate me, my dear friend. 
You look angry—puzzled! Allow me to explain, or 
rather, as Iam not good at statistics, permit me to 
introduce my business man, who will make all things 
clear, and explain why the Grange will have to submit 
to the degradation you bint at pretty largely! Euter, 
Mr. Ben Assa, and do your work !” 

Stepping aside, he allowed the bent form of the 
grey-bearded Jew to be seen. 

John Verner started back, and grasping a chair 
with both hands, seemed paralysed. 

“Mr. Verner,” said the Jew, without so much as 
glancing at Normanby, ‘'I have the melancholy 
pleasure of presenting you with a notice of foreclo- 
sure. Six months from date, this mortgage will be 
called in!” 

He handed a notice to that effect to Mr. Verner, 

“ At the same time, permit me to present these 
bills. There will be no renewal—they must be 
met !” 

John Verner staggered and dropped into a chair. 

** Ruined!” he gasped. ‘‘ Ruined !’’ 
in mellow laugh from Mr. Normanby maddened 

im. 

Starting to his feet, he confronted him once 
more. 

** Yes, ruined! And by you! But do not think 
that you shall triumph! You are a great man—well 
known—famous! I will tell your story, and make 
you infamous! Yes, I am ruined, but you shall never 
sit in the Grange, or rule over Deane Hollow, for 
the execrations of an outraged, deceived, and duped 
world shall hunt you out of it!” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ laughed Mr. Normanby, tauntingly. 
** You misunderstand! The world does not believe 
the wretchys who fail—like you! It adores the 
geniuses who succeed—like me! You will crawl 
into some hole, and die of shame, while I, married 
and flourishing, shall reign in your place! Oh, never 
fear, we'll keep the honour of the place up: and in 
after years, when my children’s laughter rings up 
in the roof here, will drink your health, and wish 
you a comfortable garret in St. Giles’s! Hah! hah! 
Not rule in Deane Hollow! Who says so?” 

“Ido!” excleimed a voice. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 





Kyanos.—Kyanos, or the blue-colonred metal of 
the ‘‘Lliad,” which was employed in the decoration 
of the shield of Hector, is supposed to have been 
produced by dipping heated copper into water con- 
taining sulphur, The coppersmiths of Corinth un- 
derstood the art, and obtained the blue colour by 
plunging the meted] into the fountain of Peirene, 
which was probably & sulphur spring. Some pieces 
of a blue substance were found by Professor Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik, and, having been submitted to 
analysis, they prove to be sulphide of copper. They 
are presumed to be specimens of the Homeric 
kyanos. 

SmvautaR Troperty or Tomato LEaves.—* I 
planted a peach orchard,” writes M. Siroy, of the 
Society of Horticulture, Valparaiso, “and the trees 
grew well and strongly. They had but just’ com- 
menced to bud when they were invaded by the curculio 
(pulgon), which insects were followed, as frequently 
happons, by ants. Having cut some tomatoes, the 
idea occurred to me that, by placing some of the 
leaves around the truuks and branches of the peach 
trees, I might preserve them from the rays of the 
sun, which were very powerful. My surprise was 
great upon the following day, to find tke trees en- 
tirely free from their enemies, not one remaining, 
except hero and there where a curled leaf prevented 
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the tomato from ex<rcising its influonce. These 
leaves I carefully unrolled, placing upon them fresh 
ones from the tomato vine, with the result of bauish- 
ing the last insect 1nd enabling the trees to grow 
with luxuriance. \Vishing to carry still further my 
experiment, I steeped in water some fresh leaves of 
the tomato, and sprinkled with this infusion other 
plants, roses, and oranges. In two days these were 
also free from the innumerable insects which covered 
them, and I felt sure that, had I used the same means 
with my melon piteh, I should have met with the 
same result. I therefore deem it a duty I owe to 
the Society of Horticulture to make known this 
singular and useful property of the tomato leaves, 
which I discovered by the merest accident.” 

Tue Moon AND THE WEATHER.—The notion that 
the moon exerts an influence on the weather, is so 
deeply rooted that notwithstanding all the attacks 
which have been made against it since meteorology 
has been seriously studied, it continues to retain its 
hold upon us. And yet there never was a popular super- 
stition more utterly without a basis than this one. 
If the moon really did possess ‘any power over tho 
weather, that power could only be exercised in one 
of three ways—by reflection of the sun’s rays, by 
attraction, or by emanation. Noother form or action 
is conceivable. Now, as the brightest light of a 
full moon is never equal in intensity or quantity to 
that which is reflected towards us by a white cloud 
on @ summer day, it can scarcely be pretended that 
the weather is affected by such causes. That the 
moon oes exert attraction on us is manifest—we see 
its workings in the tides; but though it can move 
water, it is most unlikely that it can do the same to 
air, for the specific gravity of the atmosphere is so 
small that there is nothing to be attracted. Laplace 
calculated, indeed, that the joint attraction of the 
sun and moon together could not stir the atmosphere 
at a quicker rate than five miles a day. As for lunar 
emanations, not a sign of them has ever been dis- 
covered, The idea of an influence produced by the 
phases of the moon, is therefore based on no recog- 
nisable cause whatever. Furthermore, it is now dis- 
tinctly shown that no variations at all really occur 
in weather at the moment of the changes of quarter, 
any more than at other ordinary times. Since the 
establishment of meteorological stations all over the 
earth, it has been proved by millions, of observations 
that there is no simultaneousness whatever between 
the supposed cause and the supposed effect. The 
whole story is a fancy and a superstition, which has 
been handed down to us uncontrolled, and which we 
have accepted as true because our forefather's believed 
it. The moon exercises no more influence on the 
weather than herrings do on the government of 
Switzerland, 

MANUFACTURE OF CLoups.—The stage of Wagner's 
theatre, at Bayreuth, required $247 gas jets. The 
rising mists and gathering clouds needed for scenic 
effects are produced by two large steam engines 
placed at a short distance from the theatre, whose 
steam was carried to pipes to reservoir, from which 
it could be distributed by a network of tubes over 
the whole stage. In the corner towers of the theatre 
are two cisterns, each holding about 1,200 gallons, 
from which water can be obtained at « very high 
pressure in case of need. 

A aoop acid-proof cement is made by mixing a 
concentrated solution of silicate of soda with pow- 
dered glass, to form a paste. This is useful for luting 
joints in vessels exposed to acid fumes. 

Woop Preservatives.—According to observations 
made on a railroad in Germany, the proportion of 
renewals was, with oak sleepers (not treated) after 
12 years of service, 74.48 per cent; with oak sleepers, 
treated with chloride of zine, sfter 7 years, 3:29 per 
cont; with oak sleepers, impregnated with creosote 
oil, after 6 years, 0°09 per cent; with pine sleepers, 
impregnated with chloride of zinc, after 7 years of 
service, 4.46 per cent. The practice of this railroad 
since the year 1870, has been to employ only oak 
for sleepers. which are impregnated either with 
chloride of zinc or with creosote oil. 





TRIXY. 
—_—+>-— 


“* Frntsiep at last!’ 

Martin Bruce spoke the words with a sigh of ufter 
weariness, and lifted his head from his work, taking 
the magnifying glass from one eye as he did so. 

Upon the table before him w:s a large steel plate, 
on which he had engraved 2 design requiring the most 
delicate and careful work, and to which he had given 
several days of continuous labour. 

As he looked at it, completed, the expression of 
prou ! pleasure involuntary upon the face of a man 
who has finished a piece of work satisfactorily, became 
clonded, 





“¢ That poor cuild,” he muttered, end listened toa 
sound of suppressed sobbirg coming from’ above his 
half-opened door. 

With the cloud still upon his face, he went to the 
landing and looked up the narrow stuircase leading 
to the attic. 

As he expected, he saw a little figure crouched 
upon the upper stair, the head bent low over folded 
arms, with bare{feet. 

The sobbing, though distinctly audible, was evi- 
dently carefully choked down. 

“ Trixy !” Martin said, in a low tone, 

In a woment the child was beside him, with a quick, 
darting motion, that suited well the slender figure, 
thin to painful angularity, the face that was almost 
impish in its look of want and precocity. 

Martin Bruce, tall and strong, with a handsome 
blonde face, bent low, and met the gaze of large in- 
tensely black eyes swollen and inflau.ed by tears, 

Silently he lifted the child, and taking her into his 
own room, closed the door. 

“ What's the trouble now ?” he asked. 

**T dropped the pitcher, full of milk.” 

* Whew !”’ : 

“TI couldn't help it,’ sobbed the child; “it was so 
heavy that my fingers got all stiff with ache, and be- 
fore I knew it my wrists just give a twist an’ down it 
all went,” 

“ Whipped ?” 

“Oh, didn’t she! See!’’ 

And a ragged sack was slipped down to show the 
sickening welts upon the thin shoulders. Martin 
Bruce gave a shudder as he looked, and going to a 
wash-stand, brought some arnica, which he mixed in 
cool water, and tenderly bathed the wounds with an 
old handkerchief. 

“Does it hurt so much?” he asked, as the poor 
child winced under his touch. 

“You bet—I mean, yes, sir! ButI don’t mind. 
I know you’}l make if better. Oh,” and again the 
tears broke out, “‘ I wish I was dead!’’ 

“ You are:too young to wish that, Trixy.” 

**T’m fourteen, if I am little!” 

**Fourteen! How time flies! It seems only 
yesterday since I first found you crying on the stairs, 
and it is three years «go !” 

Trixy nestled close to the hand extended to caress 
her gently, as these words were spoken, the only hand 
in the big boarding-house that was ever filled with 
kindness for her. 

She was one of the city waifs from an alms-house, 
bound out to a cross task-mistress who had been 
systematically tyrannical from the first hour she had 
the child under her rule, 

Overtasked, half-starved and whipped, Trixy was 
stunted, thin and miserable in appearance, while her 
ignorance in all useful knowledge was balanced by a 
precocity truly wonderful in dodging hor tasks and 
evading her punishments. i 

“A nasty, false, deceitful little bagzage,’’ Mrs. 
Hayes declared her to be, and it was mournfuliy 


e. 

But Martin Bruce, who occupied one of the back 
rooms Mrs, Hayes provided for boarders, had been 
moved with tender compassion for the child, from 
the first time he found her sobbing out her misery 
on the attic stairs. 

Many an orange or packet of cake had Trixy 
munched in Mr. Bruce’s room, whenshe was suppozed 
to be doing perance in her wretched closet, only by 
courtesy a room. Many a cool lotion had been put 
upon smarting cuts and welts by Mr. Bruce’s tender 
hands. 

Many a tender caress and kind word had passed 
the bearded lips, to comfort Trixy. 

Others had come and gone, and been kird one 
day and cross the next, as the mood seized them ; 
but Mr. Bruce never varied in kind words and acta, 
though he often gravely reproved Trixy for her very 
conspicuous faults, and tried to correct her vulguri- 
ties of word and thought. 

It would be impossible to give any adequate idea 
of the worshipping affection the child gave in return 
for this kindly interest. 

All goodness, all manly perfection, was to her 
embodied in the tall, Llonde man who came between 
her and her tyrant, or comforted her grief. é 

*‘ Fourteen!’ he said again, ‘ Trixy, it is time 
you were at school, if you are ever to go {7 

“ Away from you?” 

“Tam going to Paris!” 

Utter, blank misery fell over the child's face. 

“To Paris ?”’ she whispered, with white, shaking 
lips. 
a Yes, Trixy, for three years. You will be quite 
a woman when I come back.” ; 

“ Yes,’”’ faint and shuddering. 

* And I must get you away from here.” 

No easy task, as Martin Bruce soon discovered. 

He was not a rich man, though his salary was a very 
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large one, and it required some personal sacrifice to 
carry out his plans for Trixy. 

Mrs. Hayes would not part with her slave, except 
for a “consideration,” and after this was accom- 
plished a difficulty was found in selecting a school in 
which to — her. 

But at last one was found in a small country town, 
and Trixy most sincerely promised to study dili- 
gently, and prove herself worthy of the kindness 
bestowed upon her. 

The parting was a sore wrench, but Martin Bruce 
was happy in the consciousness that he had done all 
for the child that lay in his power. 

For four years his letters from Trixy proved her 
rapid progress in every study she undertook, her un- 
changing gratitude to her beuefactor. 

Then she wrote that she hal been offered a situa- 
tion to travel with an invalid lady and would pro- 
bably be in Paris before the letter had been there 
many days. 

Every line of this communication was full of 
gratitude for the opportunities given the little waif 
for culture and happiness, and the sense of pleasure 
it gave her to be no longer an idle burden to her 
benefactor. 

‘**So ends that chapter!’ the young man said, half 
sadly, as he folded the closely-written sheet. ‘* My 
wild bird has left her nest, and must try her wings 
alone. Well, it is best so, as things threaten!” And 
the strong right hand was passed wearily over the 
large blue eyes, with a deep sigh, 

_Two years later, in a hotel at Nice, a beautiful 
girl dressed in deep mourning, and an elderly woman, 
who seemed a sort of confidential servant, wore seated 
upon the wide piazza, watching the grouns who 
passed and repassed in a large public square opposite 
to where they were scated. 

Suddenly the girl, who had been carelessly scan- 
ning the many unfamiliar faces, grasped her com- 
panio ’s arm, saying: 

“Do you know who that is?” pointing as she 
spoke to a tall man with a shade over his eyes, who 
was seated upon a bench in the square. 

“Yes, mam’selle,”’ said the servant in French, 
‘that is the blind gentleman, who is here unde1 
the care of Dr. Bonnaire. But is it not dreadful! 
Se handsome! So strong, and hopelessly blind !’” 

** Hopelessly blind ?” 

“So they say! He was injured by the work that 
he did, fine work that tried his eyes. I do not know 
what it was. And he came here to Dr. Bonnaire, 
hoping to be cured. But it is useless. He can never 
see again.” 

The young lady addressed rose as her servant spoke, 
and crossing the piazza, stepped lightly down the 
steps and straight to the bench upon which the blind 
man was seated. : 

Without preface, without introduction, she said : 

“I think, sir, I recognise you as a gentleman who 
placed a child in a school some years ago—a school 
where I was teacher for a short time.” 

The sightless eyes were turned quickly towards the 
speaker, 

_“T was deeply interested in such a child. Can you 
give me any tidings of her ?” 

*« She left the school to travel with Mrs. Elwyn, an 
elderiy lady in feeble health. Before she had been 
six months with Mrs. Elwyn, that lady was convinced 
that she had found the child ofa very dear sister who 
hba«! eloped from home years before, and whose life 
and death had been ever shrouded in mystery. 
Fu: ther inguiry only confirmed the facts, as the child 
remembered them; and when Mrs. Elwyn died here, 
in Nice, six months ago, she left her entire property 
to B.atrice Moore, her niece.” 

“Then Trixy is an heiress ?”’ 

‘Yes, It was one of the marvellous dispensations 
of Providence we dare csll accident that took Mrs. 
Elwyn to the school, There Trixy’s strong resem- 
blance to her lost sister first attracted her notice, and 
she inquired about her. Finding she was anxious to 
obiain employment, she engaged her as companion for 
a Continental trip.’’ 


“Tam very glad! Doyou know where she is?” 


A little hand fell lightly upon one lying on the knee | 


of Martin Bruce, and his was lifted to touch a soft, 
round cheek, A voice, low and tender, said very 
softly: 

“‘ Have you forgotten me ?” 

“‘ Trixy,’’ he exclaimed. “I have never forgotten 
you! But you are no longer the little chilu I left 
Bix years ago.’’ 

‘*No,” was the half mournful answer. “I ama 
woman now. But you will not send me from you. 
You will let me remain beside you, and be your eyes 
aud hands ?” 

“Ah! Trixy, no! Your youth and beauty—for I 
know you are beautiful—must never be taxed by 
such a heavy charge. Do you know I can never see 
you again? Do you know that in less than a year 
T shall have to find a home in a charity asylum? 





will come sometimes and read to me there, per- 
a 

“Never! I will never come toa charity asylum 
to see you. You break my heart when you talk so!” 
‘ ? Well, little one, then we will hope for better 

ays |?’ 

Trixy’s lip quivered at the attempt to speak in 
the old, cheery tones that had comforted all her 
childhood’s miseries. 

Her eyes were dim with tears as she spoke again, 
hoping to carry some brightness to the darkened life. 

Poor, blind Martin Brace, who had !i* >. her from 
the darkest misery and suffering to pl..co her where 
she could improve, who had put ber where her aunt 
had discovered and adopted her—her bencfastor 
and only friend—a help!ess, blind pauper! 

Was it wonderful that the woman’s heart thrilled 
with pain and love, and that the gratitude of years 
suddenly confronted her in a new form—the love of 
her woman’s heart ? 

She realised suddenly, forcibly, that if Martin 
Bruce passed out of her life again, he left there a void 
never to be filled. 

Pity and gratitude seemed only feeble names, when 
love sprang up strong and true, and Trixy recognised 
its power, 

But all maidenly reticence held her silent for 
many days,every one of which found her in the 
square beside Martin B:uce, winning answering Jove 
by her tender care for his helplessness, her sparkling 
conversation, her womanly sweetness. 

It was a strange courtship, where the woman 
wooed, where the man worshipped. 

Little by little Martin Bruce acknowledged to his 
own heart that the loss of his eyes was light compared 
witn the loss he anticipated—the loss of Tuiixy’s 
voice, and Trixy’s touch. 

The summer was coming, «nd the doctor was urging 
Martin-Bruce to try the effect of some famous German 
baths, when Trixy received letters from New York 
that necessitated her return to look after some of her 
aunt’s property. 

The prospect of separation nerved ber as no other 
prospect could have done, and she sought the bench 
where she had met Martin Bruce daily, with a reso- 
lution that made her cheek burn. 

“* Martin,”’ she said, gently, “ but few women dare 
to take their life’s-happinessinto their own hands— 
waiting, hoping till another comes to put it before 
them. A maiden may not woo, they say, and so they 
wait till their hearts grow sick for fear they may be 
thought unmaidenly.”’ 

Here she paused, watching the pallor, the breath- 
less eagerness of tie face lifted towards her. 

“Trixy,’’ her lover said, “you deceive yourself. 
You think gratitude forces you to——”’ 

A soft hand closed his lips. 

** Do you love me, Martin ?”’ 

‘* With my whole heart!’ 

“ As I love you!” 

“‘ Trixy, I dare not take you at your word !” 

“But you will! Ibave loved you for six years, 
Martin. I will not lose you again,” 

And she kept her word. 

Those who speak with pity of ‘‘poor Mrs. Bruce, 
whose husband is totally blind,” know nothing of the 
deep, abiding love that makes Trixy’s life of devotion 
and self-sacrifice a life of pure happiness, shadowed 
only by sorrow for her husband’s afiliction. x's 


THE CAPITAL OF SERVIA. 


BELGRADE is one of the most picturesque cities on 
the Danube. Its cathedral stands on a high hill, at 
the confluence of the two mighty rivers the Save and 
the Danube. Near the cathedral is the fortress ; and 
the city, containing 25,000 inhabitants, is built round 
these centres. 

Few cities are so favoured by nature for commerce 
as the capital of Servia, which, however, is not so 
active at present as may be hoped for in the future, 
for the Servians are not a commercial people. 

The streets and houses in Belgrade but a few 
years ago resembled exactly those of all cities in 
Turkey in Europe. The former were narrow and 
ill-paved, the latter little better than huts, and the 
shops were closed by a single falling shutter, and 
consisted of a board on which were some miserable 
wares, and a corner on which squattted the shop- 
keeper. 

Much of this state of things is entirely changed ; 
the streets are spacious, many of the houses tall and 
stuccoed, and the shops as handsome as those of 
most small German towns. 

Strange to say, the pavement is strictly Oriental, 
and formed of uuevenly laid stones, with break-neck 
holes for unwary travellers, 





Formerly there were no hotels worthy the name 
in Belgrade. The traveller, with his saddle-bags, 
carpet, and padded quilt, was fain te seck hospitaliiy, 
as in other Eastern cities, in che bare reowus of 4 
khan, or at the house of a friend. Now there are 
several large and pretentions hotels; but they are 
very inferior to those of Pesth or Vienna in comfort 
or cookery. 

After seeing the fortress and taking a glance at 
the cathedral there is little else to look at in Belgrade. 
It is, in fact, a new city, though doubtless other 
towns have been built upon the site and perished. 

There is no native art of any consequence, for the 
Servians are agriculturists aud cattle-dealers, not 
famous or in any way clever as tillers of the earth, 
but raising enough maize for ticir own simple wants, 
with something to spare for their pigs, which latter 
they export largely, but with every drawback pos- 
sible, owing to bad roads and the absence of rail- 
ways. 

There are no manufactories in Belgrade. It isa 
town grown to its present importance from being the 
seat of Government, most of the handsome houses 
being occupied by senators, superior officers, lawyers, 
and the foreign representatives of the great Powers 
who are political agents and consul-generals. 

The palace of the Prince is a modest house at the 
end of the handsomest strect, exactly resembling the 
house of a French préfet. 


THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 


Most people have heard of the “seven wise men 
of Greece,” but very few know who thcy were or 
how they came to be called so. 

Here is the story of them, and the moral of it is 
worth rexnembering if their names are not: 

The seven wise men of Greece are supposed to 
have lived in the fifth century before Christ. Their 
names are Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Thales, Chilon, 
Cleobulus and Periander. 

The reason of their being called “ wise” is given 
differently by authors, but the most approved ac- 
counts state that as some Coans were fishing, certain 
strangers from Miletus bought whatever should be 
in the nets without seeing it. 

When the nets were drawu in they were found to 
contain a golden tripod which Helen, as she sailed 
from Troy, is supposed to have thrown there. 

A dispute arose between the fishermen and the 
strangers as to whom it belonged, and as they could 
not agree, they took it to the Temple of Apollo, and 
consulied the pricstess as to what should be done 
with it, 

She said it must be given to the wisest man in 
Greece, and it was accordingly sent to Thales, who 
declared that Bias was wiser, and sent it to him. 

Bias sent it to another ono, and so on, until it had 
passed through the haads of all the men, afterwards 
distinguished by the title of the ‘Seven Wise Meu,” 
andas each one claimed that some one was wis. r than 
he, it finally was sent to the Temple of Apollo, 
where it still remains to teach the lesson that the 
wisest are the most distrustful of their wisdom, 





THE SECRET OF THE SOCIAL QUEENS. 


—_—— 


WE often wondered at the singular influence pos- 
sessed by some women. and we have always found 
that those women who looked up to themselves—not 
necessarily brilliant persons, not necessarily witty, 
but originals, of course a person is original who takes 
great pains to form his or her convictions—and then 
as most women are sympathetic, this combination of 
origin lity and sympathy makes them the niost charni- 
ing companions—more cliarming, of course, than men 
of the like self-respecting nature, because sucli men 
may not be sympathetic, whereas the women are 
nearly sure to be so, 

You may depend upon it that Cleopatra not only 
sympathised with Antony, but had ideas and views 
of her own which greatly interested aud attracted 
him. And so with the great ladies of France who 
rulcd certain sections of society. You may take it 
for granted that they were women who looked up to 
themselves. There have been fewer of such women 
in England, that is, ostensibly ; but you will find 
that in most circles, even in remote country places, 
there are women of the kind I mean, who Lave im- 


| mense power in the form of influes.ce, 
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LIFE. 





Lire itself is a species of fermentation or excite- 
ment. The most lively people are those who are 
most constantly excited, who are never at peace, 
never at rest. Moreover, they are the healthiest 
peop's, and if they are not the happiest, they com- 
plain the least. Their minds are always excited, 
but their tempers are seldom fevered, They are 
amused, not troubled, with the activity of their 
thoughts. BMoreover, they have. control over their 
minds. They ean direct the helm of the imagina- 
tion, and steer it wherever they please. They have 
the power of attention to any given subject that is 
presented to them. They are not absent in mind— 
musing on one side while you are conversing on 
another. The will in them is master of the imagin- 
ation, and not the imagination of the will. 





A GOOD TRADE. 





Avtrr careful observation I have come’to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing so easy as criticism. 
Nothing that gives any one a fine reputation for 
erudition on such easy terms. My advice to any one 
who cannot possibly be anything else, is to become 
a critic. 

Get the slang of criticism, the technicalities of de- 
traction, by heart, and go to work. Never permit 
yourself to praise avything, and shortly people as 
brilliant as yourself will open their eyes, lift their 
hands, and cry out, “Oh! what a wonderful man he 


must be! Nothing pleases him. How much he 
must know to know that nobody else knows any- 
thing !? 


It takes a lifetime to do much that is worth doing 
in any profession, but only a week or two to fit your- 


self to criticise anything or anybody, however great. 
Peo; le are too vain to admit that they have not seen 
faults that you descry. They may be innocently 


pleased, but when you tell them that what they ad- 
mire is wretched trash, they'll look profound and 
say that that is jnst what they thonght. Secretly 
few persons trust their own judgment, and few really 
have much in matters of art. Therefore, you can 
do what you please; write a “scathing criticism,” 
or a “‘ flattering” one. No one wastes time on criti- 
cising critics. A few people, who understand the 
subjects, may cry out, “ What an idiot!” but not 
many ; so you are safe. 

I should hesitate to recommend a man to adopt any 
other calling without some little fitness for it, but a 
critic can dispense with that, What he wants is 
room in a newspaper, Webster’s Unabridged, and an 


equal quantity of impudence and ignorance. These 
are necessary in the criticism of works and persons 
atterly beyood bis comprehension, If, in addition to 
all this, he ia naturally spiteful, he is a made man. 
M. K. D. 





OZONE AN ACTIVE POISON, 





‘Tue cminent French chemist P. Thévard writes as 
follows in regard to the effeet-of ozone, or active 
oxygen, on the animal system. | “I believe,” says he, 
“that it is high time that the attention of the public, 
and even of the learned, was directed to the widely 
spread errors in regard to the action of oz ne on the 
system. Far from being a remedy, it is rather one 
of the most energetic poisons that has been prepared 
in our laboratories, and the serious accidvnts which 
have occurred in my own leave no doubt of it, 

*T will not enlarge on its physiological action, 
since A. Thévard will soon publish an article ou that 
Bulject; but will only give prominence to the fact 
that, under the influence of ozone, even when greatly 
diluted, the blood corpuscles rapidly contract aud 
change their form, the pulse become slower, 80 much 
so that @ guniea pig with a normal pulse of 148, after 
being kept 15 minutes in a weak ozoue atmosphere, 
had the pulse reduced to one thirtieth. 

“At the present time, when .an accurate method 
of measuring temperature is of great assistance in 
medicine, ozone may possibly prove a means of pre- 
Venting too greata rise of temperature; bat incon- 
siderately to disseminate ozove in inhabited places, 
in tiie deiusive hope of destroyiug a miasma, would be 
very dangerous, 

‘ If our strongest poisons furnish in certain cases 
our best remedies, we must first learn how to use 
them, sO as uot to make a mistake in the time of 
giviug or in the dose. ‘hen, is it certain that ozove 
does exist iu the aumosphere? Its presence there is 


proven by means of coloured paper, the eolour of 


which changes more. or less in contact , with the air. 
But who knows that there is not some other sub- 
stance present iu atmospheric air, which can modify 
this paper in the same manner as ozon‘? 

“ Wittmann passed a stream of air through the 
flame of a glassblower’s lamp, and obtained a kind 
of air which acted upon the so-called ozonometric 
paper (starch and iodide of potassinm) juet a8 ozone 
does; but while this air disinfected badly smelling 
water without making it acid, ozone does not disin- 
fect and does make ‘it acid. 

‘* Moreover, it is ‘well known that ozone cannot 
exist at a temperature of 892deg. Fah. (200ieg. C.), 
while this modified air of Wittmann’s was exposed 
to a temperature at which glass softens.” 

It will be seen that there is. still much to be desired 
in the discussion of this question, although it would 
be cousidered over-hasty to deny the possible presence 
of ozone in the air, or to assort that it is never used 
with profit in medicine. 





“Lu-Lu” having entirely recovered from her 
alarming accident in Dublin, is now repeating her 
perilous performances in Paris, as the repaired ma- 
chinery is now working, and there may be a chance 
atany time of witnessing the breaking of the neck of 
the epiceene jumper, The exhibition is immensely 
attractive to the sensation-seeking populace of the 
Boulevards. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


——@—___— 
CHAPTER X. 


Bank enough, as you may imagine, was the state 
of mind in which I started, I neither knew nor cared 
whither exactly, from the house in Luttichau'Strosse, 
after the scene I have described to you; when whom 
should I run against, or rather be overtaken by, but 
that strange fellow Lyons, whom I daresay you may 
remember at Eton—Lyons at Evans’s—or De Lyons 
rather, he became by royal patent while he was there 
—(why on earth people should consider it a swell 
thing to stick on a little French part of «speech, 
pronoun, preposition, which is it? to their proper 
names, I cannot think)—but at school he more 
generally went by the name of ‘*Taraxacum,’’ which 
I have always looked upon as the best-originated 
nickname on record. . 

His sponsor at his baptism having bestowed upon 
him the name of Daniel, it was a matter of course 
that he should immediately, upon assuming the 
aforesaid aristocratic prefix to his name, be called 
Dan-de-Lion. The joke was too palpable.to escape the 
most infantins capacity ; but when some fellow look. 
ing out.some hard. werd in his lexicon, hit-upon the 
Greek name for that ‘humble weed, great -was his 
triumph among jokers; as, saluting our friend as 
Taraxacum, on the spot, the name clung to him from 
that moment, ever thereafter ‘to ‘be associated with 
his memory in the minds-of his school ‘contem- 
poraries. 

He was always one of the queerest, most original 
fellows I ever knew (one summer half he was in my 
boat, and so, though at different houses, and in 
different removes, ke and I were thrown rather thickly 
together). 

He was awaboy a wild and restless sort of character, 
up to any sort of mischief, or any lark—but also de- 
voted to experiments in natural philosophy, and those 
sort of games. 

I remember at the time—anyhow he left suddenly 
under some difficulty of the sort, and when I met him 
again, I reealled the fact of having heard that he had 
gone to Heidelberg, or Bonn, or one of those German 
universities. 

When [first fell.in with him at Dresden, it was at 
the fencing-scheol, which I have, as I think, already 
mentioned to yon. 

I certainly should never have recognised my ancient 
friend, and did not, even when he rapturously hailed 
me by my name, until he told me himself that he 
was the original Taraxacum Lyons. 

He had so thoroughly contrived to transmogrify his 
essentially British countexance into the most ultra- 
German of German students, with his long ‘pointed 
moustache-and chin-piece, rum little coloured exp, 
coatee cut off short bebind, like a singed cock-sparrow, 
and his nose stuck on with long straps of sticking- 
plaster, «ll complete. 

** Holloa, Lambard!” he hailed me then, again on, 
this ogcasion coming up from behind in Luttichau 
Strasse, and hooking on to my arm, ‘** Why, bless my 
stars ! do you know the family who live in that house, 
out of which I saw you just now coming ? Oh, most 
fortunate of youths! oh, you lucky dog! how did you 








manage it ?—that is where the pretiiest girl in all 
Dresden lives. I have myself been beating about: the 
bush these months past'to get an introduction there, 
but never could contrive it anyhow; but mow at last 
will fortune favonr the most patient of her hangers-on 
(I mean of fortune’s, not the young lady's), inasmuch 
as she has thus put it into the power of you, my 
ancient school-fellow and friend, to serve your most 
obedient ; and by a timely introductien to yon” re- 
spected acquaintance not only to allowshim person- 
ally to establish a friendly footing where his heart 
has for some time prospectively settled itself; but 
also have yourself the happiness of feeling that you 
have rescued one of the «nce merry companions of 
your boyhood’s joyous days from despair, the fatal 
consequei.ces of which would. but for thia your wel- 
come aid, be hard-pressing and inevitable.” 

** You need not go on in that style,’ I'said, quietly, 
but rather sternly; ‘* Iam myself not in the humour 
for it now; the young lady you allude to’happens at 
this moment to be. very dangerously ill; and even if 
that were not the case, her family. are not particu- 
larly anxious to increase their acquaintance by re- 
ceiving every fresh comer who may take it into his 
head to wish for an introduction to them. 

“Well, there, don’t cat up so rongh, old fellow,” 
he answered, imperturbably ; “if you won't, you 
won’t; but as to their being so inaecessible, I only 
know there was an audacious little vagabond here 
before you came, named Gorles—why, by-the-'ye, 
you knew hjm well enough yourself—of .course you 
did, that little dwarf fellow who was at your own 
tutor’s at Eton, and swamped our boat for us 
against Windsor Bridge that time he came down as 
sitter. and you and I were swished tegether next 
morning with the rest.of the crew for being drunk, 
which we were not;—why, of course you must re: 
member him well enoygh: well, when he was here 
he man ged ‘to insinuate himself into an inti:nacy 
in that quarter: how he originally began I never 
could make eut—by some fluke, I suppose ; while 
(just like my luck) though I have continually 
planned all sorts of dodges, I could never get a 
chance. 

“At one time I thought I was going to doit by 
making friends with the young one, the school-boy ; 
bot Gorles, who was always,as jealous 2s. a stoat, had 
him so thoroughly under his thumb,:bedy,and.soul, I 
found that it was mo gre 

. ag apart, I think you might take pity upon 
a poor fellow who has so loug been desperately in 
love,asI have been,,most honourably teo0,—-all correct, 
you know, honour bright ; and you need not be-afraid 
of my disgracing, your introduction, for when I am 
in decent society I can behave myself.as well as any- 
body I know, at.a pinch. “Well, there, I won’t ask 
any more; but, seriously, my dear Lambard, if youare 
such a real friend of the family, you ought to keep a 
sharp look out.on Muster Gorles, going on as he does 
wito the young boy; and though Ijsay it, with all 
respect, on his pretty sister too, for now heidis come 
back to Dreaden a 
_ ** Is Gorles now here in Dresden ?”’ I cut in sharply, 
interrupti:g him ; by. Jove, tell me where I can find 
him. But inthe meantime jallow me, De Lyons, to 
acquaint you with a fact of which you: seem not to 
have the slightest idea, that the young Jady, you speak 
of so glibly,.in fact the family from whose door you 
saw Me coming out, are among toe nearest relations 
I have ; and aproposto your very unwelcome remarks, 
I think it fair to tell you that I have already re- 
ceived some intimation from that boy, who is my own 
first cousin, of some very /strange-scenes in which, as 
it now occurs to me from his desoriptien, you your- 
self, as well as Gorles, have taken a rather promi- 
nent part, and of which you ean now, perhaps, give 
me some further explanation.” 

“ Your own first cousin!. Oh, by the tombs of my 
forefathers, you don’t mean it! Whew!’’ he whistled 
out a series of notes of admiration; “then I oxn tell 
you, my dear Lambard, that it is a deuced lucky 
thing you are here, just in time, Your own first 
cousins! Aud that beautiful girl, teo !’’ 

He very naturally jumped: at that conclusion, on 
which, of course,.it was no business of mine to un- 
deceive him, 

‘Then I will'just tell you what it. is, Lambard; 
though you may, I daresay, think me rather a rum 
chap, I bave liked you from'the’first day I. knew you, 
and you elected me into your beat at Eton; and 
though it was forso long that we did not happen 
to run against one another, I was, upon my word, quite 
deuced glad to see you »gain, when/we met so unex- 
pectedly ; in short, though you just mow seemed dis- 
inclined to act like @ man anda brother, that is, an 
old schoolfellow, to me when I suyzested as much, I 
will yet return good for evil, aud just give yous 
friend!y hint, 

“that Master Gorles has been trying it on pretty 
¢asicerably in that. qvarter ; and, indeed, I may tell 
yva further, in confidence, has come back here to 
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Dresden, ouly three or four eays since, for the express 
purpose of even further trying on what, even before 
I knew that they were your relations, or that any 
friend of mine happened to have special interest in 
the matter, had struck me as carrying things to much 
greater lengths than any circumstance can possibly 
justify. 

me Tn ‘eed, I have already suffered no small trouble 
from qualms of conscience on the subject, although we 
all know that in the deep researches of science one 
cannot afford to be too particular about the private 
feelings of the patients on whom we experimentalize, 
and establish our theories; but still when it comes 
to beguiling @ young boy out at night from his 
parents’ roof, or inducing by whatever means, whether 
scientific or otherwise, any well brought up young 
lady to come alone, and unprotected to the rooms of 
any single man, and that man  stranger—although 
not happening ever to have had a sister of my own, 
in which easel might, perhaps, have been # better 
judge in such matters than I can now-pretend to be 
—still, I say that I think, even in the cause of 
ecienge, it is carrying matters little teo far.’’ 

‘What do you mean ?” I gasped, “ What do you 
davé to insinuate?” 

Lonly wonder that I did not then and there knock 
him head over heels, without giving him time forany 
further explanation. 

*Ob,”’ he said, “* it has never yet hs ppened-—that 
is to the young lady, at 1 though I know the 
ideg pas been discussed and 3 and the little 
bey, wheseems to have jet you into the secret—I 
wonder he dared—was not hurt or even frightened by 
the experiments we had with him—be js a plucky 
young beggar, and awful saucy, I suspect. Still, 
tough I wyselt was there, I am sure I felt all the 
time that it was not altogether quite right; and as to 
further lengths, I have even before, as I say, I knew 
that you, my friend, were so interested in the matter, 
made up my mind to take no active part, theagh I 
could haidly know how to prevent them. Besides, 
to tell the honest truth, even if I thought there was 
any use in my interfering—which there would not be— 
I do not want just at this particular time to quarrel 
with the parties concerned, who meet together in 
pursuit of science—as the professor, who is our 
leading spirit, has promised usa séance, and actually 
@ personal interview with the—— Well, with a 
very great personnge, whow it is as well perhaps not 
to name, but who, if he can really be induced to 
¢@ome, why, I should like of all things'to he present 
atthe interview. The professor declares that it is 
possible, and that, with common prudence, there is 
mothing to fear in the experiment; and Ican only 
say that, though very wonderful; he has always 
hitherto been as good as his word, and performed all 
‘thet he has andertaken—thongh, as J have seen 
myself, there have been slready some very strange 
= startling things oceasionally amaengst his undev- 

ings. 

TI donot know, butperhapsif you would like very 
agne)) to see:him too, I might got the profasaor’s leave 
to bring you with me. It willbe aa epportunity 
you may never have .agaiv,and an event you will 
probably zemember for the zest of your life; the 
ouly thing: is, as he tells as, to he -wery.aivil but firm 
-rthat is, te. show no sort of fear or agitation durin, 
the necessary.forms or ceremony. of inwifation, an 
while he is actually prosent-——and I know you have 
pluck enongh, if any one in this world has, to face 
him—me won't, as I maid, mention pames, but I 
AUppose Fou an gneas whe I mean?’ 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XI, 


Struck as.I was with an evident vein of serious 
meaning beneath all this wild talk, coupled with and 
corroborative as it. wasto my mind of all that I had 
heard, from young Ferdy; it oqcurred to me that by 
making 4p to this strange genius I might gain ad- 
mittance for myself into, the clique of these scian- 
tifics, spiritualists, or whatever they call themselves, 
apd thus stand a better chance of confronting, if not 
defeating, little Gorles in hig machinations, or at any 
rate, by my mere presence, of venting his even 
attempting any of his:tricks, Yet all the while I 
could not, as i have told you, have defined exactly 
jn my own mind, what it was that I thus dreaded 
and expected. 

Acting then on this idea, and ‘having invited 
“Taraxacum ” into my lodgings, at the doorof which 
we had for some time Gre carrying on our interest- 
ing conversation ; and finding my friend confiden- 
tially enongh inclined, I took upon myself to inquire 
how on earth he had originally contrived to get him- 
self mixed up with such a queer set of fellows, Upon 
which he, without the slightest reserve, gave a full 
account of himself and his chosen companions. 

“You see,’”’ said he, ** the fact is, that even asa 
boy I was always fond of experimental philosephy. 





' chemistry, physical science, and addicted to dabbling 


to any extent in those sort of pursuits; and so 
having fallen in with a genial spirit or two among 
the students of our university, when I first joined 
that respectable institution, I brought letters of in- 
troduction last year when I visited Loipsic to Pro- 
fessor Zauber, who was then lecturing in that city. 
There is scarcely, I believe, a city or town in Europe 
in which he has not lectured and given public séances 
—from many of which, Rome, Naples,, Petersburg, 
and I rather believe Paris, he has had short notice to 
quit in consequence; and constgns correspondents 
he hag all over the world. Well, besides being, asl 
now tell you, myself really much jmterested ia those 
deep sciences to whieh the is apecially 
devoted, it was o his resoemmen dation 
that J papeme , 

those eminently spiritualistic journals, 

Medium," and the * Bieiogiat® Weekly 

;* Gontwibating be 


her leading scientifie and creat in 
ot 3 ; 100} a 
London, J am obliged te ayaa ooscaniin au 
fait upon.all the most inser metaplysiog! faoss,. 
which from my friendehip with the proisesor I anjey 
constant opportunities ef witnessing; he fact is 
that I originally begap ‘by supplying weekly 
budget with many,gpeedotes apd saiiiiieneate at 
my own invention; putas I serioagly went into the 
matter I soon discevered that there gras no need of 
any such dishonest demands my imagination, as 
the aetnal facts and results of imeyts I have 
myself witnessed, gpd asaisted in, far exesed in 
wonder any inventions I sheuld ever have dared to 
vepture upon, or until I really bad myself seep sen, 
ever had ap idea of, 

“A fellow must live, you knew, and thangh it 
may, perhaps, seem rather @ lowtorm for an Bionian 
to become a ‘ pepny-a-liner’ before he ie surped two- 
and-twenty, yet I have slresdy met one or two of our 
old school-fellows lower down in their lugk, oven 
than myself. A stokeren Belgian railway engine 
and # warker at @ Frankfort billiard-room, are, 1 
flaiter myself, a peg or two below contributing tothe 
diffusion of great scientific truths, which may before 
long command the attention of the most learned ani 
renowned societies in Europe, leading provably to 
some of the deepest discoveries of Creation and 
Nature ever as yet umrolled.”’ 

“* Hear! hear!’ I cried, though I didn’t laugh or 
sneer at him, ag you, sir, do at me if little extra en. 
thasiastic. 

* I have,” be continued, “ unfortunately come toa 
slight difference of opinion with my govervor, & 
worthy man in hig way, but not ,always reasonable, 
and, be baving in a very mean way thought ft to 
atop the supplies, Iam forced to the truly uespicavle 
eondition of tryiug toeara my own living somehow, 
My temporary difficulty with the home deparsment 
is the privoipal reason of my spending my vacation in 
this place instead of in the parsonage house ef Bram- 
ton, inthecounty of Wilts, as I ought naturally to 
be doing, if the neotor there was only a more dutiful 

rent. 

“I find it more convenient to goabout in this queer 
toggery, which I know you do not altogether admire, 
for I have before now noticed you eyeing me over; 
but I have three or four very good reasous for doing 
eo, in which:I think you will agree when you hear 
them. 

“To begin with, I have fust now as it happens, got 
nothing to wear, and though tho natives here are 
barbarians itis true, yet they would I fear hardly 
revognise the true primmval dignity of nature in its 
purity, more than would be the case even at home in 
London, supposing the climate allowed of any such 
unopretending simplicity of costume. 

* Besides that, 1 have often found this style of 
‘get up’ to.\bean advantage in falling in with and 
making acquaintance wits travelling compatriots, 
which I likedoing sometimes, particularly if 1 happen 
to notice any nice-looking girls in the party, by step- 
ping gracefully forward and volunteering my hamble 
services as iuterpreter in any little difficulty they 
may have incurred from their deficiency iu the lan- 

uage. 

“On such occasions, you see, the German student 
and romantic stranger is received with pleasure and 
gratitude ; when if they only suspected that he was 
only an Eaglishman out of luck, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a iundred be would be snubbed and looked 
upon with suspicion as an impudent intruder. 

“But passing as I do for a genuine native it is 
astonishing how my polite advances are received, 
and many a good dinner and pleasant evening have I 
enjoyed both here in Dresden and in other cities with 
charming pegple on whom I never set eyes before or 
since, 

“Tt is such fun to be complimented upon the as- 
tonishing cormectness of ene’s English, which I take 





care when I think of it, to intersperse with an oc- 
casional dash of German expressions or idiom; and 
the warm invitations I have received to various 
country houses, whenever I shall find my way to 
England, would I am sure if properly arranged keep 
me going on the fat of the land for a twelve month or 
two. 

‘*T mean some day to pick up a travelling heiress, 
in returo for whose consola or broad acres I can 
bestow my title and coronet, and so make the lucky 
fair one, whoever she may be, the proudest and 
happiest of women as Graffen, or Iam not sure it 
shall not be Princess, von der Lowe.” 

“ Why don’t you makeit Von Taraxacum at once?” 
I could uot resist saying, 

“ Well, that is not a bad idea. Dor Graffe von 
Taraxacum, with my crest of a yawning lion over 
aaa look stunning on a glazed card, wouldn't 
t 

“But ¢o veturn to our seleet jittle society, or 
rather clique, now that I have gigen you this full 
account of my mos, humble sg Charlatans or 
bambugs you may, like iany ethene who know 
nothing about the matter, consider ng; gut I am very 
sure that if once you come to see aad dake an in- 
terest in the marvellous seerets.and fagtg of nature 
which are the results of our studies apd practical 
experiments, I defy you to leave off, ewan though 
you may, as I have, occasional qualms ag t@ whether 
it is all right and lawful, or not perbapg ranuing a 
trifing risk of putting yourself immediatelyinto the 
power of a certain person, of whom the lege we talk 
the better; but onge fairly launched in @ege mar- 
Vellous pursuits of science, even such qyghas (which 
I find lessen @ ggod deal ag one becomes mare used 
to them) will nos step onedrom eagerly seeking to 
learn more and more of the vast powers and atrange 
trathe shus vevealed to these whe boldly go in for 
thom, Tbep there is the professor ws for one 
half he knows and can do, would 4 hundred years 
since in the days of ignorance, have been tortured and 
burut for a wizard. ; 

** The next isa Frenchman, one Gustave Kanard, 
who by the same token knows you, and swears you 
once saved his life for him at Cambridge. How very 
odily things come round. He was talking about 
you, and quoting you as an extraordinary specimen 
of animal strengtt: and courage, only last night, and 
just the very fellow we wanted for a certain ex- 
tragrdinary purpose; when Gorles, who, as it now 
strikes me, seemed very much put out at hearing you 
were still here, chose to pooh-pooh Frenchy, and 
even hiuting that you were no better than a coward, 
said that as to your strength he had the best of 
reasons for knowing all. about that, and that he had 
himself once fought and licked you at school; at 
which we ail laughed most awfully, as well we might, 
till the litthe dwarf became as savage asa@ cat ina 
coal-hole. Besides these, there is a fellow student 
of mipe, Max Suiffel, who, like myself, goes in for 
any sort of science, though alchomy is what hig 
notions chiefly run upon, 

“ We five are all that are here in Dresden at 
preseht, though there are three or four others who 
keep up.@ correspondence with us, and ogcasionally 
attend our meetings if they happen to be passing 
through, or stayiug here for ashort time as they 
sometimes may chauce to be. 


** As to Gorles, whom I can see by your face when 
I mentioned his name, you do not love much more 
than we do; he is stillas bumptious and disagree- 
able as ho always was when an Eton fellow, and 
therefore we would just as soon he kept himself 
away from our little meetings, were it not that the 
proiessor declares that, though like every one else, 
he personally dislikes him, his presence and he!p aro 
of great value to us, as he is more naturally endowed 
with unusually vast powers of the odyle and magnetic 
forces than anybody he has yet met with. He tells 
us that to his own persoual knowledge, Gorles’s 
mother, who was well known in her day to the then 
very few followers of Mesmer and M. Cazotte, the 
famous Parisian clairvoyant, ag an extraordinary 
spiritual medium, ran away from ber lawful husband, 
who was au houest, unsuspecting conwayaucer—orin 
some such line of busiuess—with a Polish refugee, a 
very queer character, who was.at ove time a good 
deal received in society in London, although he wag 
commonly reported to be @ ‘Vampire.’ Of that 
faux pas our little friend was the reault-~guch may 
or may not be really the case, byt the professor, 
thougn he sometimes announces the most extraordi- 
nary facts, generally knows what he is talking about: 
Anyhow he cultivates Gorles, and hopes through him 
to bring about that friendly, therefore quite harmless, 
interview with the great and terrible personage in 
propria persoua whom I have already hinted at, In- 
deed, if you must kuow, it was while diseussing that 
very matter, that yourown name and character came 
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upon the tapisas having it in your power, if you 
would only consent, to be of most immense assist- 
ance to us.” 

** Thank you very much for the association,” I 
replied; ‘‘but in what way, may I ask, am I likely 
to contribute to the success of your satanic ré- 
union ?” 

** Hush!” said Taraxacum, glancing round him 
with a scared look, “never mention names! How 
can you be so dreadfully indiscreet ?”’ 

** Why, the way we came to be talking about you 
was iu this wise: The professor, whether out of 
some of those ol i worm-eaten manuscripts and black- 
letter folios he is always pouring over, or whether he 
may have hit upon it by his own wonderfully acute 
powers of thought and reasoning, I am not sure, but 
somehow or other he has arrived at a conclusion satis- 
factory to his own mind, on which he has founded a, 
as I believe, hitherto undiscovered or certainly long- 
forgotten theory—not wholly dissimilar, but going far 
beyond the doctrines of Salverte, and other writers on 
psychology. 

“* Those phrenologists, shallow fellows as they often 
are, can after all undoubtedly to a great extent judge 
of and individualise claracters by the cranial develop- 
ments, or, in plain language, ‘ bumps,’ aud indenta- 
tions of the heads of maukind. 

‘‘ Now upon that science our professor has advanced 
by loug chalks—having bit upon the means of defin- 
ing and even exactly weighing the quantity as well 
as quality of each feeling, disposition, propensity, or 
other trait of any individual character, of the interior 
working of which the externa] developments, or say 
bumps are the result. 

He can actually gauge your self-reliance, for 
instance, or your veneration, or destructiveness, or 
any other peculiar characteristic, just as an excisemau 
will gauge the spirit of gin or whisky. You can ac- 
curately measure air, you know; or the weight, 
Strength, or quantity of steam. 

“The professor is now trying experiments founded 
upon tuis theory, from which he looks forward to be- 
coming the happy auth«r of enormous benefit to his 
fellow-crestures, which is really more reward to him 
tan ail the glory and pride of philosophical discovery 
and power, vast as that is, to the few who are fortun- 
ate cnough to reap it deservedly ; but he is, I must | 
also tell you, in all he does one of the most benevclent 
and plilanthrepic of men, | 

“Tue benefit he looks forward to is, when once this 
theory is thoroughly established, simple, though, per- j 
Laps ‘com its novelty, a little startling ; for he looks i 
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forward to immensely improving the general average 
of human nature, and bringing to almost absolute per- 
fection the characters and dispositions of mankind in 
general; for instance, according to this most wonder- 
ful discovery, half a dozen friends, we will say, may 
agree together to amalgamate, and by carefully com- 
paring their individual superfluities or deficiences of 
temper or propensities, may interchange and transfer 
from one to another such characteristics as they may 
have to spare, in return for proportions of others they 
may happen to require. 

** Thus the timid mau may receive a portion of the 
exuberance of spirit from the over-rash, to the mutual 
improvement of both parties; or a stingy fellow im- 
part some of his over-carefulness to the spendthrift, 
receiving in exchauge some of the other’s superabun- 
dant generosity. 

“itis not at alla bad idea, is it? But the pro- 
fessor hopes to go even a step further still, that is to 
be able to borrow and return certain quantities of 
character, of course with the consent of the original 
possessor. 

“* The great difficulty will be the immense amount 
of coufidence and trust it will require between man 
and man; but only conceive what an advantage it 
would be, if lazy or not inclined to go yourself, you 
could lend a friend, less fortunately endowed by 
nature, your own good ear and musical taste, for the 
night at the opera, just as you might your opera. 
glasses, to be returned when done with; or could add 
your amount of physical pluck to his own allowance, 
for a hard day wit: the hounds! 

“It was on the question of that very quality of 
‘pluck’ that the Frenchman mentioned you. He 
happened to see you one day coming away from the 
feacing school, and instantly was for rushing after 
his noble champion and deliverer, as he called you, in 
some civil war or revolution, according to his ac 
count, in which he seems to have embroiled himself 
at Cambridge ; but as if he had overtaken and kissed 
you in the street, as he certainly would have done, 
you would probably have knocked his head off, and 
so debarred yourself from ever recognising his iden- 
tity, we restrained his ardour, aud you went on out 
of sight.” 

I did call to mind when Taraxacum thus mentioned 
the fact, a foreigner who was hanging about one 
hunting term up at Cambridge, thongh I never knew 
much of him, but remembered meeting him once or 
twice out at supper, and seeing him make a most 
extraordinary exhibition out with the drag. 

Some of the men used to keep him up there chiefly, 








I believe, for the fun of chaffing him, and giving 
him mounts on the most unruly brutes of horses they 
could find, with the hounds or the “ herring-dogs ;”’ 
and in one of the annual November Town and Gown 
rows, I one night found the unfortunate ‘ Mossoo,” 
as they used to call him, mistaken for a University 
man, sitting in the gutter in front of Trinity Gate, 
which had been shut against him, and surrounded by 
a whole levée of infuriated cads, pelting him with 
dirt and stones. 

I really almost think they would have killed him 
in a few minutes, if I and some others had not hap- 
pened to come up All Saints’ Passage at the nick of 
time, and rescued him from the Philistines. 

“Yes, that’s it,” answered ‘'araxacum; “ that 
rescue, and your rowing, and your hard riding, are 
subjects on which it is a caution to listen to him. 
You are, according to him, a demi-god, a regular 
Hercules; and when the professor was seriously 
lamenting that the one thing needful in the careful 
preparations for the remarkable séance he has pro- 
mised us, was, if possible, the infusion of more animal 
courage amongst us, to carry us well and safely 
through the ordeal, as I suppose it may without any 
disrespect be truly called, then it was that Frenchy 
proposed to put the professor’s own system in force, 
and either get you to assist, or, if you objected to 
that, to kindly lend us the use of your courage for 
the evening, which, as it will probably be late, and 
I know you keep regular hours, you really won’t want 
while you are in bed and asleep, and you shall have 
it back all right again and unimpaired in the morn- 
ing.” . 

The favour he asked was really so unusual, not to 
say astonishing, especially considering at that time 
our very slight acquaintance, that I could only say 
that I must take time to consider of it. It was not 
until after my friend had taken himself off, and [ had 
turned into bed, that it occurred to me that I had 
never after all elicited from him the exact sort or 
nature of the schemes which Gorles was trying on 
against Katie’s peace asd welfare. But I really had 
been so carried away with his extraordinary account 
of the professor and his supernatural powers ; 
besides, even while he so briefly alluded to her, 
friendly as he expressed himself, I could hardly bear 
to hear her name, or at least the mention of her in 
his unhallowed mouth; and as we had strayed off 
further and further, felt a repugnance to returning 
to the origina! subject of our conversation, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MISER’S HEIR. 





“CHAPTER I. 


Tue red autumn sunset streamed throngh tha old 
mullioned window of the dining-room at Greywold. 
It came across the many-coloured leaves of the 
shrubbery which grew at that side of the house, and 
it fell in a burning patch of quivering light upon the 
moth-eaten carpet. 

Martin Thorncliffe was asleep in a leathern arm- 
chair, faded and tarnished like every other article 
in the large, dingy apartment. 

Martin Thorncliffe himself had a worn, sad face, 
quite in keeping with the gloom of the old room 
where he slumbered. a 

He wore a black velvet cap; his white hair 
straggled from beneath it, and lay in thin streaks 
across his high, narrow brow. The eyes, deep sunk, 
were closed, of course, and seemed buried while he 
slept, in a very cavern of wrinkles. The nose was 
sharp and long; the mouth tightly drawn, with thin 
lips hardly perceptible, so much were they com- 
pressed. 

One was reminded in studying this lean physiog- 
nomy of a description which some historian has given 
of the head of Richelieu, ‘ With almost lipless mouth, 
betokening craft and unscrupulousness.” 

Martin Thorncliffe wore an old green coat, so 
faded that it was difficult to determine what the 
original colonr had been—perhaps it had been black 
or purple—at any rate, now it was green. ‘The red 
sunlight scemed to play in mockery upon the shabby 
seams, showing the frayed-out edges, with here and 
there a rent making visible a beggarly lining. Black 
cloth breeches, gray stockiogs, and a pair of old 
carpet slippers completed the attire of Mr. Thorn- 
cliffe. 

He slept on, 

The sunlight grew redder ind redder, for this was 
one of those gorgeous sky pageants which at times 
accompanies the departure of the great light which 
the Creator made to rule the day. Whole legions of 
clouds—rose-celoured, amber, purple, and violet, 


blazing with gold, and gleaming with fire—sailed up | 


from the West, and the sun’s chariot sank behind 
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or poet to reproduce, 

The door opened softly, and into the lurid light 
which now filled the dusty apartment there came 
stealthily the tall, slim figure of a young man. He 
closed the door behind him, now that he found him- 
self quite alone with the sleeper, whoin he sor:hwith 
proceeded to scrutinise curiously. 

While he watched the slumbering face, and while 
the sunlight bathed him from the crown of his head 
to his waist in its ruddy brightness, we shall have a 
good opportunity of studying the physiognomy of 
Roger Thorncliffe, the miser’s heir. 

He was a singularly handsome young man of four- 
and-twenty, lofty of stature, supple and slender, with 
splendid dark eyes, jet-black curling hair, acquiline 
nose, complexion of a rich, pure olive hue, finely 
moulded mouth and chin, and magnificent teeth, 
white as ivory. It was an Italian physique—at 
least, there must have been some mingling of southern 
blood in his ancestry—for the olive skin and the 
form of the face and the crisp, curling, jetty hair 
could not possibly have descended from a purely 
Saxon stock. 

Roger Thorncliffe was not dressed as was his 
great uncle in shabby, ancient garments; his linen 
was of the finest and whitest, his cravat of the most 
fashionable cut, his velveteen suit would have done 
credit to a West-end tailor. 

A splendid gold chain dangled over his waistcoat 
pocket, and a fine emerald gleamed on the forefinger 
of his left hand. 

The colours in his attire wera well chosen, yet 
one could see at a glance that Roger was by nature 
fond of show and splendour—that sort of liking 
wh'ch in uncultivated people degenerates into a sheer 
love of finery. 

Roger had not sunk so low, but he liked all that | 
was bright, handsome, and telling in attire, in furni- 
ture, in equipages; by nature what the world calls “a 
dashing young man.” 

He watched the slumbers of his great uncle ; he 
smiled, and then he frowned. 

“Poor old boy,” he murmured; “it is a sin to 
wish him dead, and I never do it unless I am hor- 
ribly pressed by those fellows, who won't give one 
© moment’s peace; and if he would only be a little 
kinder, and make an allowance, I would never wish 





the hills in a regal pomp which defies the pencil of 


the artist to imitate and the pon of the word-painter | 








Here Roger seated h'msclf, and a dark look con- 
tracted his brow, a puzzled look rather. 
Oue could have seen good and evil struggling in 
ths young man’s soul if one had taken the trouble to 
‘watch ths lights and shadows which passed over his 
handsome face. 

“T owe a hundred pounds to that Rugby,” he said 
in a mutter, “and how on earth I am to pay it out 
of my fifty pounds a year allowance Heaven alono 
knows. Then there's the tailor, Crosby the wine 
merchant—the fact is, I shall have to borrow from 
Bateman to pay Rugby, and then I shall fairly be in 
the hands of the Jews. Why, the hundred I owe to 
Rugby was only fifty when I had it first. It’s 
nothing bnt his confounded cheating and charging 
that makes it sum up so. Ah! if my uncle were to 
live another fifteen years, I am afraid I should owe 
nearly all his money to the Jews, unless he has a 
great deal more than I know of. It’s just as 
possible that instead of that he has a great deal 
less.” 

Roger Thorncliffe covered his eyes with his hands 
at this gloomy thou sht, and sighed heavily. 

“T wish to Heaven I knew how much he hal, and 
where his money wis put out. But I don’t think 
anybody knows the least thing about it ; only some- 
times Mr. Mortlake seems to hint as if he knew a 
great deal. I wonder if he does, and how he does. 
Some day or other, perhaps, he will lend me some 
money. I feel sure he would if I asked him— 











him dead at all. As it is, sometimes - 





| although I know to what cause I may attribute his 
| kindness. 


He is desperately, madly, in love with 
Ethel. And they say he is as rich as a Jew; of 
course he is af 

At this moment the sleeper in the leathern arm- 
| Chair uttered a murmur, followed by a peculiar grunt ; 
| in auother instant the eyes of old Martin Thorncliffe 
opened, and what eyes they were. 

They gleamed like the points of s'eol daggers, and 
they were of that colour. 

It was wonderful how much they lighted up the 
lean, sallow face, and what power they betokenoed, 
power of the deep, penetrat ug kind. 

Thoso were eyes which had looked beneath the 
mere surface of things, peering deeply into the 
mysteries of life, and judging men and things by a 
certain crucial test, a peculiar ba'ance in which 
nearly all who were weighe’—alas, for poor 
humanity—were wanting. 
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“ Well, Roger,” said the old man, speaking in a 
high-pitched voice, yet with a refined accent, which 
showed that he was a gentleman, “ well, Roger, how 
long have I been asleep? How long have you been 
watching me? How many times have you wished 
that I might never wake up again ?” 

“Never once,” said Roger, quickly; “such a 
thought never entered my head.” 

The old man smiled cynically. 

“] have been dreaming,” he said, “ dreaming about 
you and Ethel, and what you will do after I am 
dead. Ethel isso pretty and so good that she will 
marry somebody with a title and a fortune, there is 
no need for me to give her one. Her face is ber 
fortune, Roger. But you, how you will spend and 
strut and shine in the gay Londen werld! Ay, Roger, 
until all the money is gone, thep’’--here Martin 
Thorneliffe shook his bead sorrowfally—* I am afraid 
you willcome down to slipshod shoes and empty 
pockets, and a long, pitiful tale of bow rich you used 
to be once. And-you will be borrowing half-crowns 
of whvever will lend them to yeu, whieh you will 
never pay them again,” 

Roger laughed, 

He was accustomed to this kind of address from 
bis greatuncle, he was therefore proof against its 
caustic bitterness. 

Old Martin Thorncliffe knew nothing of the hun- 


drei pounds due to Rugby the Jew; nothing of the 
tailor’s bill, the wine merchant's bil], the jeweller’s 
bill, the bill for the nicknacks aud orpaments wh ch 
adorned Roger’s lodgings in Logdon, nothing of the 
bill for the lodgings themselves, He knew nothing, 


we say, of these bills, 

He only knew he allowed Roger fifty pounds a year 
for his clothes and pocket-money, and that he could 
nev. r make it do, 

Yet upon this hypothesis he judged, and judged 
rightly, that his grand-pephew was a spendthrilt, 
reckless and extravayant. 

Still it was generally understood that Roger was 
to be the miser’s heir. 

Old Martin Thorncliffe always spoke as though 
there was no doubt whatever about this. Roger was 
his favourite, 

ile was proud of his beauty, and his dash and his 
grace. 

Miser as he was, he bad not grudged Roger an 
education befitting a gentleman, 

He always talked of how Roger would spend the 
mousy alter he was dead, 

Roger bore his. uame, was the son of his nephew, 
and tue grandson of his only brother. 

He had no other relation in the world except Ethel, 
Boser’s sieter. 

Greywold Manor, then, with the old house built 
upon it, and the two or three farms atiached, would 
ceriainly descend, said everybody, to Roger, and go 
= would the untold hoards of Martin Thorn. 
eliffe. 

Where those hoards were hidden was s gecret 
Known only to Squire Thorncliffe himself, and his 
lawyer, Benjamin Crooke, a wizened, crafty old 
bacuelor, reported rich as Cra-us, who had a 
flourishing practice in the neighbauriung town of 
Ciilworth. 

We may as well here give a retrospective view of 
the antecedents of Mr. Thorncliffe, usually called 
“* Miser Martin” dn that neiz bbourhood. 

Tne gray old manor had been his father’s before 
him, and was to deseend in the course of things to 
his elder brother James. 

James was. spendthrift, Martin was a: miser, and 
these propensities were developed even in their 
echooldayes. 

James was the fat!,er’s favourite, above ail ho was 
the mother's favourite. 

Howe was made pleasant and agreeable to him, 
whereas Martin was snubbed upon every occasion 
when hisclaims came in any sort of coutact with 
those of hig brother, 

He was # pale, thin boy, with a long nose, thin 
lips, and deep-set eyes; he was plain, especially when 
compared with tbe handsome James. 

James was flattered aud caressed, and Martin was 
accretly embittered thereat, 

Tue estate of Greywold was not large, nor was 
Squire Thorncliffe what may be called a rieh man, 
His income, in stort, was not much more than ‘seven 
or eight hundred a year, and this barely sufficed for 
the position of a gentleman, which it was necessary 
to keep wp ip the country, therefore Martin was toid 
to choose a professian. ; 

Accordingly he.was.articled toe firm of lawyers 
at Chilworth, the neighbouring town. 

When the brotiers were aged respectively twenty- 
¢wo and tweyty-four they bo:h fell in love with the 
6ame woman, the heautiful Ethel Brand, the only 
daughter of @ neighbouring gentleman. Ethel in- 





herited only a small fortune, her brother coming in, 


of course, for the family estate, yet she was so ex- 
cessively beautiful, and so accomplished, that her 
hand was sought on all sides. Her choice, however, 
fell upon James Thorneliffe, She married him; and 
then the last drop of bitterness seemed to have filled 
up the cup which had, as it were, been held to the 
lips of Martin from his earliest youth, His articles 
had not expired, but be threw them aside, paeked.all 
bis possessions, and asked his father for sufficient 
sum to ship him off to America, and to provide for 
his simplest wants for six months after be.should 
arrive there, 

“‘T promise you then,” said he, “ that Iwill retara 
in the course of a few years rich.” 

His father refused his request, 

“Stay, and finish your articles,” sald the-squire, 
“and then money shall be found to purehase for you 
. junior partnership in a respectable Leader firm of: 

awyers,” 

“ No,” replied Martin, ‘‘ Excuse my saying that 
I am tired of playing a second part, and ef geting a8 
the foil to my brillientand accomplished brother 
James. He has won everything which rendered 
lifeagreeable to me in England, and since J am to 
be the tting worker, and he the dashing ¢oumwy 
sqpine, | avid) go and plod in a foreign lewd ¢ mos 
here, wherethe sight of his prosperity will embitser 
my dass, nd prevent me from devoting myself to 
the chief object which I-have now in life—namely, 
that of becoming a vieh man.’’ 

“ You may becomes vieh man if you choose,” aaid 
his father; “but I shelimot give you any money to 
foolaway in America.” 

** Well and geod, sir,” said Martin, with a eynieal 
and biter emile, * I shajl then owe my fortune tomo 


one but myself.” 

He weat away from his father without saying 
another word, That very night he left Greywold, 
where the bride and bridegroom were expected to 
return from their wedding tour in the course of @ 
week. Martin borrowed money from some friend ig 
the town of Chilworth—at least, it was supposed ev. 
He was not heard of again for years and years— 
indeed, bis parents never heard of him again at all. 

James and his beautiful wife, who was as reckless 
and extravagant as himself, spent a thousand a year 
instead of the seven hundred that was of right 
theirs, and it came to pass that Grey wold was mort- 
gaged to the last shilling of its value, 


*T shall never marry,” said Martin, a bitter expres- 
sion gleaming in his gray eyes as he turned them 
upon his brother. 

* You took away all the happiness out of my life 
when you married Ethel Brand, and you mocked at 
me. Doyou remember mocking? You said, if you 
remember, what a long nose mine was to belong to a 
lijtle body, aud that it always put you in mind of a 
handle by which to lift me up; and Ethel Brand 


langhed—oh, yes, she laughed. 

“*@he did not know that I heard her, of course ; she 

would have been too ladylike to have wounded my 
j or to have appeared to relish a joke so unre- 

fined, But the great holly hedge in the sbrubbery 

@heltered we from observation. 

“Hae that holly hedge been cut down, I wonder? 
Nef Thatis well. I mast goand wander round it, 
since it is one of the haunts of my youth, although 
na fraught with verysupny memories, Ab! we make 


‘| seme cruel jokes when we are young, do we uot, 


Bratber James? 
* When we become older we have more gompassion, 
ps, for the feelings of others. My nose is as 
and pale as ever,and I am just @s thin and 
@branken in form. I have not increased in stature; 
but IT am strong end healthy, Brother James, and my 
hair is not gray,and men respect me and women too, 
(Qh! Leonld merry if I liked,” and he.chuckled. 
* Beautiful young girls would glad)y marry Martio 
Phorncliffe, eged only forty-three, aaa possessing 
four hundred thousand pounds. 
* But, as | was saying, I don’tintend to marry, and 
ops sop James, Ethel’s son James, cha)! be my heir 

he chooses, but he must not be above work. He 
must come out with me ageinto the Bragils , he must 
help me to double this fortupe of four huudred thou- 
gand pounds ; bemust be my elerk end factotum, and 
he won t fad me unkind, 

** As for you, Brother James, you can live on here 

at Greywold,if you like. You will find enough on 
‘the estate toe provide you with food—meat, cheese, 
ad bread, cider and hops, poultry and game. But 
I must have the place well looked after. I shall 
make Bob Bounce the bailiff, and Benjamin Crooke 
the agent. Benjamin will pay you a nice littie sum 





| pounds a year. 
' Hagar Spinnette will see about, 
is still a spinster, A lank, bony girl when I went 
j; away, James, always very kind to me, nged to mend 


yearly for your clothes and pocket-money—forty 
Servants’ wages and groceries 
Poor Hagar! she 


Mr. Benjamin Crooke, a lawyer at Chilworth, had | ™Y clothes for me, and get her great aunt, the house- 


a client, then abroad, who had advanced money on 
the estate, and might then be termed the actual pos- 
sessor of it, i 

+ * * * . 


Twenty years had passed sinee Martin had run 
away from home, and during that space of time 
many dark changes had taken place at Greywold. 

The beautiful Ethel was dead, James ‘l'borncliffe 
had degenerated into a drunken, gouty, quarrelsome 
man, always in debt and ia hot water with his 
neighbours. His youthful beauty bad entively dis- 
appeared, and in the bloated, bald, deorepit map, 
prematurely aged, it was impossible to recog mise the 
once brilliant heir of Grey wold, 

James bad had many children, who had ail died 
in their infancy save one, a.son, pamed James after 
himself. The second James was steady and 
atudions, affectionate and God-fearing. 

jt was heart-breaking to the young man to find 
himself mocked with the title of heir to an estate 
which in good truth belonged to a client of Benjamin 
Crooke, the Chilworti lawyer. 

One day his client suddenly presented himself at 
Greywold, and demanded an audiepce of Mr. 
Thorncliffe. 

The two men met. Neither would have recognised 
the other, but he who had come back from America 
announced himself to be Martin, the youuger 
Thorncliffe, who had run away years ago, unable to 
bear the sight of the happiness and prosperity of his 
brother James. 

He had returned rieh; he had slso become the 
owner of bis brother’s estate, upon which he had 
been advancing money for years. 

He said that when abroad he had borrawed 
money and entered into trade a8.a dealer in precious 
stones. He had traded to Brazil and had made.a 
large fortune, but not half enough to satisfy him, 
for he loved wealth for wealth’s sake. : 

He worshipped gold, and his eyes ¢parkled at the 
sight of gems, It wasn’t in his pature to be 
generous, he had never forgiven his brother, and 
the pity with which he regarded him now was 
cynical and half triumphant. 

For his nephew James, however, he conceived a 
strong liking, and this made things better for the 
elder James than they would otherwise have been, 


keeper, to give me nice Jittle suppers in their own 


room when I quarrelled with all of you prosperous, 
happy folks in the drawingrroom. Ha, ha, ha! 
suvny days of youth, Brother James, suuny days! 
And now I come back to find Spinnetse advanced to 
the post of housekeeper, her aunt beg dead, and 
she hawiug developed into a gaunt, single woman of 
five-and-forty. Well, Spinuette snail hawe the 
housekeeping money in ber bands and shall pay the 
wages. She will want a scullery-maid under her 
and a housemaid, snd these will comprise the.atad of 
servants. 

“You will not require @ man-servant, Brother 
James, because there will be neither carriage-torse 
nor riding-horse at Greywold. Carriage exercise is 
not wholesome for a gouty man, stout, and inclined 
towards apoplexy, like yoprself ; and horse exercise, 
you know, would be very dangerous, since ycu are 
apt to take more than is good for you, and some 
night you might chance to be throwa. So you'll do 
without carriages, horses, and men-servants, if you 
please. You can trust to Spinnetre for the groce. 
ries, puddings, and preserves ; Bounce will look after 
the farm servants and the cattle, agd Croake will 
collect the rents. It's all settled, Brother James; 
you will have nothing to do. No thyak you, I won't 
stay todine. I have ordered a chap at bhe inn at 
Oniiworth.’’ 

So Martin Thoragliffe went out witha bitter smile 
upon bis lip, for he had humiliated the brothar whom 
he hated, aud yet pobody could accuse im of net 
having ‘‘dove his duty,” strictly speaking. 

The eld:r brother. wes deprived of wen-seryante, 
horses, aud equipages. 

He was nat even to have the handling of the poem 
that was to purchase his wine and his groceries, ay 
to pay his servants’ wages; he was to live on at 
Greywold as a sort of pauper, and the forty pounds 
a year which he was to receive.as an allowance was 
to suffice him for clothes and pocket money. 

The younger James Thorncliffe, who hed always 
been a dutiful son, felt bitterly bis fethen’s pitiable 
condition, 

At the same time he was glad-¢4o¢unm his back upon 
bis ruined home, and go abroed jto.amem world of 
fcesh labour and enterprige. 

He tried to cheer his father by representing to him 





that he should return ina few years aufficivntly rich 
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to make them both indepevdent ; that he had no great 
desire to constitute himself his uncle’s heir, but that 
he would.contfive to earn erongh money to enable 
bim to re-purebase Greywold from Martin ‘Thorn- 
cliffe. 

He urged his father. to, keep up bis spirits, not to 
drink too deeply, to take healthy exercise, to oceupy 
his mind in gardening, farming, shooting—any out- 
of-door occupation. 

The rained squire promised to do his best to keep 
alive and hearty until his son’s return. 

Then father and son parted, not without bitter tears 
on either side. 

James set sail with his uncle, and, on arriving at 
the Brazils, established Limself in a counting-house 
as though he had been accustomed to businese all his 
life. 

Martin Thorncliffe grew really attached to his 
nephew; the two worked on together happily and 
prosperously for years. 

Meanwhile news came from England of the death 
of the squire. 

James had left no other'tie in his native land, and 
the memory of it gradually faded into a thing of the 
past. 

Then he fell desperately in love with a beautiful 
girl of mixed Brazilian.and Italian parentage. 

She was utterly penniless, however, and since old 
Martin’s greed inereased with bis fortunes, he most 
strongly objected to what he called his nephew's 
‘making an ass of himself.” 

James, however, had received a very handsome 
salary from bis uncle, and had besides entered into 
sundry successful speculations of his own; he was, 
therefore, so far independent of his uncle that he 
could well afford to support a wife in comfort. 

At the risk, therefore, of Josing the heirship to the 
great fortune which }ad new grown colossal, James 
married Adeline Leforte, 

A coolness sprung up at once between uncle and 
nephew, and Martin coldly told James he must not be 
astonished if he found his name mentioned with a 
very small amount of money in the will which was 
not yet made, 

i The answer of James was respectful, but indepen- 
ent. 

oe still continued to act as chief clerk to his 
uncle. 

He established thimself with his wife in a nice 
house, and lived with her very happily for four years, 
during which time she bore him two children, a son 
and a daughter, 

When the boy, was two and the girl.a few months 
old, Adeline died.of fever; and then it happened 
that the heart of the uncle softened towards bis 
afflicted nephew. . 

Martin’s health began to fail also about this time, 
and be,told James be should only remain abroad six 
months longer, inorder to wind «up his affairs, and 
then he should come back to England to invest his 
fortune, which was now worth eight hundred thou- 





6and pounds, 

Meanwhile, he said that it was his intention to re- 
aide entisaly.at Greywold. 

Spi te, the -b keeper, ia seuilery maid, a 


housemaid, anda gardener, bad, during all these five 
years, resided at-the manor, and kept she old placein 
some degree of order. ? 

It wagarranged that James.and his children were 
to sail at once for England, and to take up their resi- 
dence at the ‘manor; ‘there they were to await the 
arrival of Martin’ Thornoliffe. 

James krew that his uncle:was capricious, and he 
idid net by-any means count on inheriting his great 
fortune, 

He had himself, ‘however, realised property to the 
@wonnt of some nine or ten thousand pounds, 

Tuiis, properly invested in England, would, hecon- 
ceived, produce an income’ei some'four bundred a 
year, sufficient, he considered, for his: modest -wants 
and the support of bis children; since now his life 
was blighted, all brig: tness for him had gone out of 
the-world with Adeline, and he cared nothing more 
for making money, 

It was:arravged that he was to go on and take up 
his residence,at Greywold, and prepare the place 
against bis uncle’s arrival, 

He set off, taking bis children with him, and a 
French nurse called Marie. 

Now James Thorncliffe was guilty of a piece of 
eccentricity which cost him his life, and cast his 
children entirely upon the bounty of their great 
uncle, beggaring them, and depriving them of the 
fruits of their father’s honest labours. 

All the fortune that he had realised he packed 
together into one iron box. 

This property consisted of diamonds, gold ingots, 
rubies,anud emeralds. 








There were also a few Brazilian notes, and about 

a thousand English sovereiggs. 

It-was a strange whim, that of his,the idea of 
carrying the whole of his gains, the resalt of years 
of labour, to his vative land ineve packet as it were. 
But this would not have matiered if James had 
abstained from making confidants ; and yet into this 
great error he fell, 

The inconsistencies of human:nature are too nnme- 
0 and too general for us to comment upon them 

ere, 

It is enough to say that James, hitherto steady 
and recticent, unnerved by grief, and, perhaps, shat- 
tered in health, yielded himself up to the fascina- 
tions of a companion he met on the homeward veyage 
—a brilliant, reckless, handsome youth, in spite of 
his red hair and sprouting moustache, which, how- 
ever, had more of a golden tint—a fresh-complexioned, 
bright-eyed young man of one-and-twenty, who 
played the flute and talked sentiment, and called him- 
self by the name of Robert Pole. His father was an 
obscure doctor in a Highland town, he said; he bad 
himself been educated in England, and he could not 
bear the prospect of the dull, monotonous life he 
would be compelled to lead suould he succeed to his 
father’s practice. 

He declared that he had studied surgery with such 
success that some of the surgeons in the Londo. 
hospitals had prophesied of him that he would one 
day discover a method of inventing new bones and 
muscles. But he bad thrown up his studies and 
sailed for Brazil, seeking bis fortune. 

Mr, Robert Pole did not say whether he had found 
it or not, but he completely charmed the disconso- 
late and gloomy James Thorncliffe with his gay flow 
of spirits, his accomplishwents, his odd, wild specula- 
tions regarding matter and spirit, 

The two became great friends, James confided to 
him bis serrows, bis prospects, and told him what 
were the contents of the long, siroug iron box which 
he always placed under his bed’s head when he 
slept. 

‘The party arrived in England without any mishap. 
Then Robert Pole proposed to his friend that instead 
of going to London to invest his money be should 
first of all go down to Greywold to reeruit his 
health. 

‘* You can take the iron box with:you,” eaid Robert 
Pole. “ Nobody will know what it contains except 
you and I.”’ 

_ In plaee of going to London then, James, his 
children, their nurse, aad his friend, proceeded to 
Greywold. : 

Tue eld house may have looked shabby in respect 
to upholstery and decorations, but‘there was an air 
of ancient dignity about it at the same time, and 
James wept like a child when he found himself once 
more in its long, low-ceiled rooms. 

Spinnette the housekeeper welcomed him back with 
effusion. 

She was now a bony, gray-haired woman of rather 
more than fifty. 

A nursery hed been fitted up for Marie and her 
infant charges, and two chambers, one leading out 
of the other, had been provided for the two friends, 
They sat and smoked and supped together in the 
chamber of James, which was.a handsome, old, oak- 
furnished room. 

Miss Spinnette recollected clearing; away their 
supper things, and seeing Ler young master lounging 
in an arm-chair with .# foot.on each hob. 

The fire was burning in the grate, the wind was 
howling outside, 

It was a wild night in ruddy October. Tall 
bottles containing wine and liqueurs stood upon the 
table. 

Robert Pole leaned back in an arm-chair apparently 
half asleep. 

James, with his eyes fixed on the fire, was emok- 
ing moodily. 

‘The eceue for ever afterwards photographed itself 
upou the mind of poor Spinnette, She aever saw her 
young master alive again. 

In the morning Spinnette rose at her usual hour. 
The housemaid was already astir, had dusted the old 
brevkfast-parlour, and laid the things ready for the 
meal. 

Sally, the underling, had likewise lighted the fire 
in her kitchen, had set the gre:t kettle on to boil, 
had swept up the hearth, and carried breakfast to the 
nursery to French Marie and the babes. 

Then the worthy Spinnette set about to boil coffee 
and eggs, to cook mutton chops, to make and bake 
hot cakes for breakfast, 

At last the meal was all prepared, but the master 
and the guest did not appear. 

Then Spinvette bezan to wonder at the silence 
that reigned upstairs. 


Soshe went, half-timidly, to the second storey, 











and down the long passage leading towards the 
chamber door of James Thorncliffe. 

Her foot slipped a little on the carpetless oak 
floor. 

She looked down, and turned sick with fear when 
she perceived a pool of blood at her feet. It was 
flowing along the passage—it was flowing from under 
the chamber-doer of James Tkorncliffe, 

With a wild cry, Spinnette rushed forward, turned 
the handle, and entered the room, 

Her young master’s body lay stretched on the 
hearth-rug, the throat savagely yet scientifivally cut 
from ear to ear, 

The shock was so great that, with a shriek which 
rang through the old manor from roof to basement, 
poor Spinnette fell senseless by the side of James, 
almost as dead as her youug master, 

Her fearful cries brought the other women to the 
spot, 

They did what they could; put Spinnette upon the 
bed, sent the gardener for a doctor, then searched 
about for the red-haired young geutloman—for their 
first idea was that rob.ers must have entered Grey- 
wold during the nigbt, 

Bat no trace of Robert Pole was ever found 
again, 

He had disappeared and the iron box cleverly broken 
open, lay empty under the bed of James Thora- 
cliffe. 

Nobody, of course, in that house or neighbourhood 
could ever have told what that box contained; but 
nobody could doubt that it had been broken open and 
rifled, 

Robert Pole had disappeared, and the police were 
sent out to fiad his track ; but an unearthly cunning 
must have possessed the fiendish young Scotsman, 
No person the slightest degree ausweriug to his de- 
scription ever fell into the clutches of the police, al- 
though the whole country rang with the news of the 
horrible deed that had been perpetrated at Grey wold 
Manor, aud the emissaries of Scotland Yard were on 
the alert for weeks, 

The captain with whom James Thorneliffe had 
sailed from the Brazils was ouly able to state that he 
believed Mr. Robert Pole to be a Scotsman by birth, 
although he had do idea from what part of Scotland 
he came. 

Every family of the name of Pole throughout the 
United Kingdom was required to give some account 
of its members, absentee or otherwise, 

Numbers of respectable people of the name came 
forward to protest against having avy connection with 
the fugitive miscreaut. 

It was supposed that Pole must have been an 
assumed name, 

Weeks rolled into months and months into years, 
bnt no trace of the cowardly murderer of poor James 
Thorncliife was ever discovered. 

Martin Tuorncliffe, when he returned, was, of 
course, able to place the fact of the robbery beyond 
a doubt, since he had perfectly well known what the 
box contained. 

He erected a tabletto the memory of his nephew 
in the village church. 

He invested his great wealth nobody knew where, 
excepting his great friend, Benjamin Crooke the 
lawyer, and he set about the business of hoarding 
with all his might and main, dismissing every ser- 
vant, save Spinnette, the kitchen girl, and a very ald 
gardener, 

Marie, the French nurse, of course he kept for his 
nephew’s children, and to them he was very kind. 

Roger, the boy, was a eelf-willed, handsome little 
fellow. 

Everybody regarded bim as the miser’s heir, and 
everybody spoiled him accordingly. 

Etuel, the girl, inherited the beauty of her grand- 
mother, Ethel Brand, the sweet quaiities of her father, 
and a stock of bright talent aud good sense from 
nature and Providence, 

Marie taught her embroidery and dancing and 
French before she learned to read English. 

When sie was seven years old Martin provided her 
with a good and sensible governess, a Miss Melville, 
who grew so attached to her tbat she remained with 
her twelve years, and was with her when our story 
opeus. 

Miss Melville received but a very small salary ; but, 
small as it wus, it sufficed for her wants, 

Old Martin bad grown attached to her, though he 
sometimes used to say that it “ was very expensive 
work keeping a governess after a girl was turned 
nineteen aud her education was completed.” 

We have now introviuced to the reader the miser, 
his heir, and viece, tue beautiful Ethel, and we will 
return to the dingy dining-room where we left Martin 
and his heir Roger. 


(To. be Continued.) 
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MY WAY. 


“Tr is my way,” says a boy, who never remem- 
bers any thing he is told, who leaves open gates, who 
forgets errands, who mislays every tool and every 
book with which he is trusted, and for all the incon- 
venience and trouble he causes, he thinks it excuse 
enough to say, “ It is my way.” 

“jt is my way,” says a girl, who snaps and snarls, 
and scolds at her little brothers and sisters, who falls 
into sulks at the least word of reproof, however 
kindly given, and who keeps the family in hot water 
with her temper. “I can’t help it; “it’s only my 
way.” 

‘These are only twoinstances out of many in which 
this phrase, “It is my way,” seems to act as a sort 
of anodyne to the heart and conscience. Have no 
such “ ways.” 








INDUSTRY. 





Man must have an occupation or be miserable. 
Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of health and 
enjoyment. The very necessity which overcomes our 
natural sloth is a blessing. The world does not con- 
tain a briar or a thorn that Divine mercy could have 
spared. Weare happier with the sterility which we 
can overcome by industry, than we could be with the 
most spontaneeus and unbounded profusion. The 
body andthe mind are improved by the toil that 
fatigues them; that toil is a thousand times re- 
warded by the pleasure which it bestows. Its en- 
joy ments are peculiar ; no wealth can purchase them, 
no insolence can touch them. They only flow from 
the exertions which they can repay. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
ae 
CHAPTER XXX. 


‘* AND now, my darling,” said the earl, when they 
were alone together, not observing the suilen and 
jealous anger on her features, ‘*‘ I have you all to my- 
self. I bad your rooms newly furnished for you, and 
I superintended the work myself. Let me take you to 
them. I must install you in them myself,” 

He drew her arm in his, and led her into the hall 
and up the wide staircase. 

Shouts still arising from the throng without, he 
couducted her to the wide French window which was 
open, and out apon a balcony. There was a crowd 
below. 

Lord Tregaron thanked his tenants for their kind 
synipathy in his great joy, and presented Maya as his 
daughter. 

Tie girl bowed and smiled as cheers rose, and drew 
herself up, looking every inch a queen. 

The earl drew her back within the hall—a long and 
wide gallery with several doors upon eituer side dow 
its greit length, 

ee roows to the left are yours, Katharine,” he 
said. 

‘“* But where are Sinda’s rooms ?’’ asked the girl, 
quickly. 

“In the square tower nearest your apartments. 
There isa passage opening out of this hall below 
your suite, which leads directly to that assigned to 
her. So you will be near together. You have beun 
sisters so long that I would not wish to separate you 
now.” 

He opened the first door of the suite, and ushered 
Maya into her boudoir. 

The girl gave a little ery of wonder and delight, 
and her face flushed and her eyes glittered, and sie 
+ ag to the earl’s arm in a mauner that deligated 

lin. 

© Oh, how beautiful!” she exclaimed. 
mine—uwmine !’’ 

‘* Yours, darling,” answered the earl, smiling. 

Maya did not even think to thank him for the 
love that had found expression in these adornments, 
She gave herself up to exultation over her lot, while 
she scauned eagerly the appointments of the chamber. 

The walls and ceiling were exquisitely freseoed, 
A chandelier, filled with wax candles, hung in the 
centre of the rooin, which was very spacious. ‘The 
ety was of shaded blues, and like moss to the 

read, 

The furniture, in the most luxurious shape, was 
upholstered in heavy, pale-blue silk, exquisitely em- 
broidered with silvex wreaths, 

The statuary on pelestals and in niches was the 
work of master sculptors. The pictures were all 
ge us, 


“Ani it’s 


An inlaid cottage piano was open; a writing- 
table of marquetrie displayed a wealth of materials 
tempting one to the use of the pen ; a beautiful little 
work-table supported an open work-box, in which a 
golden thimble and gold-handled-scissors, with other 
implements similarly finished were displayed. Soft 
couches and fauteuils abounded: in the great room 
were all comforts and luxuries that a fond father 
could gather together for the delight of his darling. 

“Blue is my colour,” said Maya. ‘“ How could 
you guess that, papa ?’’ 

“ As if I could not remember my little girl’s hair 
and eyes! Now iet me show you your dressing- 
room.” 

A pair of sliding-doors, overhung with blue silk 
embroidered drapery, were pusted asiie, and May. 
found herself in a large room, sc .rcely inferior to the 
boudoir, upholstered also in blue, with a couch, chairs, 
a prie-Dieu, tall, swinging mirrors, dzessing-tables 
and dressing-cases in profusion. 

There were jewel-caskets also; the earl unlocked 
these and showed Maya a store of costly gems, set in 
the form of necklaces, tiaras, bracelets, rings, and 
what not, 

The girl knew the value of these, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she :irew a long breath of rapture, 

The Tregaron fanily diamonds are still in the 
bank,” he said. “I will have them reset for you, 
Katharine. Now for the bed-room.”. 

This was found to boas spacious and sumptuous 
} as the other rooms, and furnished all in white, 

A marble bath adjoined. 

The girl expressed her rapture in warm terms as 
she returned with the earl to the boudoir. 

“It is perfect,” she said, “and you are the dearest 
and best father in all the world. How good you are 
to me. I love you dearly.” 

She kissed and embraced him. 

He remained with her until her French maid ap- 
peared and her luggage was sent up to her dressing- 
room, and then he left her. 

‘* How grand it all is!’’ Maya said to herself exul- 
tantly. ‘‘And I am mistress here! As Wolsey 
Bathurst’s wife I shall continue to be mistress here 
while I live. I wonder what the old man would say 
if he could guess that Iam married. There is only 
one diawback to my perfect happiness. That draw- 
back is Sinda. I will get rid of her at once. She 
shall not stay here a single week. Ihate her! I 
can see they all admire her more than they admire 
me. She casts me into the shade. I will drive hor 
away. She is my Mordecai atthe gate! I hate her 
unto death! 

* * 7 Sic tes 


Maya lost little time in setting to work to rid 
herself of the presence at Belle Isle of Sinda. Un- 
grateful for the kindness and affection of years, 
bitterly envious of Sinda’s beauty and loveliness, 
jealous of the love and admiration Sinda won from 
every one, the deposed young Begum wis indeed her 
*€ Mordecai at the gate,”” and she was determined to 
expel her from the castle by whatever means, fair or 
foul, might be suggested. 

She had said to hersvlf that she hated Sinda, and 
she had told, asshe did not always, the trath. She 
hated Sinda with all the bitterness and envy of a 
petty and jealous soul. 

She had hated her always with a venomous hatred 
since the hour when the native Begum of Khalsar, 
won by Sinda’s beauty, grace, and spirit, had made 
Sinda her favonrite and the heiress to her throne, 

Maya had concealed that hatred under a pretty 
pretence of kindliness and caressing affection, but 
there had never been a day nor hour in years when 
she would not have rejoiced in Sinda’s humiliation, 
or triumphed in her downfall. 

Thero had never been an hour when she would not 
have exulted in Siuda’s death. 

She was angered because Sinda hal come with her 
to England. She was still more deeply angered 
because Sinda had been invited to Beile Isls on 
terms of equality with herself, and because the earl 
had urged Sinda to remain at the castle as the com- 
panion and sister of Maya, and as his honoured 
guest. 

“She won’t stay here long,’ muttered Maya to 
herself, as she sank upon her bed upon that first night 
at Belle Isle.. “ If she has a spark of spirit or seusi- 
tiveness left, she won't remain here a week.” 

Upon the next day no opportunity was afforded 
her for putting her desigus into execution. Lord 
Tregaron conveyed the young ladies over the estate, 
exhibiting its finest features, and Maya, in spite of 
her infantile ways, was keealy alive to the produc- 
tiveness of the farms, the beauty of the park, and 





the air of thrift and prosperity of Tregaron village. 
The earl devoted himself to Maya, delighting in, 

her soft, caressing manner, and in her evident inte- 

| rest in her new home, 

| Sinda, who was also an oceupant of the carriage. 

| was thrown upon the care of Elliot, and he devoted 


| 


himself to her with an assiduousness that should have 
enlightened her as to his hopes regarding her. 

They returned to the castle to a late luncheon, after 
which Lord Tregaron conducted thetwo girls th uugh- 
out the stately pile, from the drawing-room ‘to the 
chapel, from the towers to the conserv:‘<:ies and 
colony of glass-houses. 

Tie afternoon passe1 swiftly, aad w! « the ex- 
plorations had been fully made, and: 3 picture- 
gallery examined and its legends rehe -ed, it was 
time to dress for dinner, and Sinda and .° +a retired 
to their separate rooms for that purpose. 

Maye’s toilet was of pale blue silk, with pu.? 73 
and plaitingsand a train, which she managed with 
skill after instructions from her l’rench maid. Her 
hair was curled and caught up to her head with a 
jewelled comb, from whose confinement it escaped in 
a shower. 

“T have nearly half an hour still to spare,” said 
the girl, with a glance towards her Sévres porcelain 
clock upon the mantel-piecs, after she had profusely 
adorned herself with jewels. “I have not seen 
Sinda’s rooms. I will call upon her.”’ 

She hastened to put this design into execution. 

She had learned the way, and traversed the 
long hall and the corridor running at right angles 
with it, arriving at the euite of rooms in the east 
tower which had been allotted to Sinda. She 
knocked lightly upon the coor of the principal 
room of the suite,and without waiting for permis- 
sion opened the door and entered. 

She found herself in a large and lofty room, 
with wide windows commanding a fine view of 
island, park and river. The walls were hung with 
pale green fluted silk, The ceiling was exquisitely 
frescoed. Low, carved book-cases were ranged on 
either site of the fireplace, and they were sur- 
mounted with marble busts and pictures and other 
treasures of art. Soft couches and roomy, luxu- 
rious armi-chairs, upholstered in pale green silk, 
abounded. The'carpet was of pale green also. A pretty 
writing-table stood before one window;an inlaid 
work-table before another. 

“This room is but little inferior to mine,” Maya 
said to herself, resentfully. “Sinda seems to be 
treated precisely as if she were my equal.’’ 

She approached the dressing-room and pushed aside 
one of the sliding doors of communication. 

Sinda was within at her toilet, and Maya had 
time to survey the apartment and its chief occupant 
before her presence was detected. 

The room was luxuriously, even sumptuously 
appointed, with tall, swinging mirrors, pier-glasses, 
toilet tables, and the usual appurtenances of a lady's 
dressing-room. 

Sinda was dressed in white muslin, made elabor- 
ately, yet with an apparent simplicity, with a square- 
cut corsage, and sleeves cut off at the elbows, and 
finished with ruffles of costly lace. 

Falla was in the act of tying a pale pink sash about 
the waist of her young mistress, frequently referring 
to a French fashion-plate, which served her as 
guide. 

The effect of Sinda’s dress was to make her look 
still younger than her twenty years, and Maya recog- 
nised the fact, and glanced discontentedly at her own 
reflection in one of the tall mirrors. 

The Hindoo woman, raising her eyes asshe finished 
her task, beheld that reflection also, and with a start 
she turned towards the door. 

‘* Are you all ready for dinner, Sinda ?’’ exclaimed 
Maya, seeing that she was discovered. ‘I am come 
to make you a little call.” 

Sinda welcomed her visitor with a smile, and ap- 
proached her. 

“ How do you like my home?” asked Maya, as 
they entered the parlour together, ‘Is it not beauti- 
ful ?” . 

“ Very beautiful, Maya.” 

“Tt must have cost a mint of money. My own 
rooms are splendid, and so are yours, although of 
course inferior to mine. Does it not seem wouderful 
that some day I shall be mistress here even more than 
I am now—that all will belong to me ?” 

Sinda looked puzzled. 

“Perhaps I do not quite understand,’’ she an- 


) swered, gently, “but I thought that Belle Isle was to 


fail with the title to a male heir.” 

* And whom do you suppose is that male heir ?”’ 

**] don’t know,” replied Sinda. 

“Tt is Wolsey Bathurst!’ 

Sindsa </ibited no surprise. 

Inde::::, she felt none. 

Ellio; was not one to speak of his expectations, 
and had never mentioned to either of the girls that 
he was next in succession to the earldom of I’ 6 

aron. 
. ** Yes,” said Maya, ‘*and Wolsey B .thurst has ar- 
rived. (heard his arvival half-an-hour ago. He is 
dead in love with me, Sinda. I could marry him to- 
morrow if I liked,” and something of the secret com- 
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placency she felt in having already secured him 
showed itself in her manner. 

‘*I don’t know very much about the English laws 
of succession, Maya,” said Sinda, thoughtfully, “ but 
if Wolsey Bathurst is to be the earl’s successor, how 
does it happen that his father, who is living, is over- 
looked, and forgotten? Should he not come into the 
line of succession before his son ?” 

Maya started. The idea had not occurred to her 
before. Her pretty face grew suddenly sharp and 
anxious; her lips set themselves in a shrewish ex- 
pression. She was evidently startled, but she an- 
swered sharply : 

** Wolsey Bathurst told me that he was papa’s 
heir, and I believe him, Why should he seek to im- 
pose upon me? Still, I shall ask papa this very 
evening !”’ 

She drew, an anxious sigh and walked to one of 
the windows and lovked out. 

A doubt had penetrated into her fancied security, 
and try as she would, she could not rid herself of it. 
It rankled like a thorn in tender flesh. 

“ Atany rate,” she said presently, “I shall be an 
heiress in my own right. Iam already, for Wolssy 
Bathurst told me on the voyage that there was a 
fortune amounting to eight thousand a year that 
must come to me. I know that Wolsey will be the 
next earl, It’s sl] right,” and she drew a long breath 
of relief. ‘‘ You like my home. How do you like 
my father?” 

She watched Sinda furtively, out of the corners of 
her eyes. 

Sinda’s face kindled, then paled. A singular 
agitation took possession of her. 

“Oh! Maya,” she exclaimed, “you ought to be 
the happiest girl in all the world, to have foand such 
a father!” 

** You like him, then ?”’ 

**T could love him with all my heart and soul, if 
he were my father!” sighed Sinda. ‘‘ Do you know, 
Maya, that I could fancy that his eyes and voice have 
in them something almost familiar tome? I could 
imagine that I had seen or heard him somewhere be- 
fore? But where? I’m in a dream?” 

Maya started, the pink bloom deserting her face, 
her features pte tee sharper, 

“Do not talk in that way, Sinda !” she cried, with 
something of terror in her voice. “I will not have 
it!? 

Sinda looked her surprise. 

“Does it offend you, Maya, that I should Lave 
dreamed of eyes like your father’s?” she asked. “I 
will not speak of it again, but surely I may tell you, 
dear, that Lord Tregaron’s voice thrills me like some 
echo out of my sealed past, It stirs my soul toa 
strange longing, a fearful pain. Oh! Maya,’’ cried 
Sinda, her passionate young voice eager and trem- 
bling, “if only my early childhood were notalla 
blank tome! If I could only remember |” 

**And what have you to remember?” sneered 
Maya, concealing her terror under an almost savage 
rudeness. “ A room ina barracks ? A common soldier 
for a father, with his pipe and bottle? A bare and 
dingy room, with a slatternly, slipshod, shrewish 
mother, with wash-tubs and dirt and squalor? A 
humble, poverty-stricken home, with the rudest sur- 
roundings.”” . 

** You describe it as if you had seen such a home 
as that!’’ said Sina, wearily. . ‘* But 1 remember 
nothing—nothing. My life, up to the day when 
I rose from my bed of illness, after my fever, when I 
must have been eight years old, or less, is a perfect 
blank.” 

A great wave of red had covered Maya’s face, 
receded, leaving her paler than before. 

“* Of course, Sinda,” she said, drumming upon the 
window-pane with her jewelled fingers, “I should 
be glad to have you remain here at Belle Isle all your 
life as my friend and companion. Papa has invited 
youalso. But, after all, dear, there is a certain fit- 
ness in things to be observed, you know. You look a 
lady—you are one in breeding—but how am I toin- 
troduce to my future fashionable friends the danghter 
of a washerwoman as my equal? Pardon me, dear 


It 


Sinda, but I speak frankly,in order to spare you : 


future slights and annoyances. I know that papa will 
regret his generous invitation hereafter. For your 
sake, dear, I speak thus plainly. I could never bear 
to see you treated as a servant, you who have been a 
queen! I could never bear to sce you slighted on 
account of your origin, which you cannot help.” 

Maya’s soft, caressing manner could not quite 
deceive Sinda. Her noble face flushed as she ex- 
claimed : 

“Do you wish me to leave you, Maya?” 

*\No, no, indeed. How you misunderstand me,” 
cried Maya, with an injuredlook. ‘‘ Leave me? I 
wish that I could keep you with me always, I wish 
that you were socially my equal that I might iutro- 
duce you to the friends I shallu.ake. I love you, 
Sinda, and if I could shield you from the cruel slights 





of fashionable people, I would do it at any cost to 
myself,” 

“ This is all nonsense, Maya,’’ said Sinda, coldly. 
‘*No friend of Lord Tregaron would venture to 
slight Lord Tregaron’s guest !” 

“ That shows how littie you know of English laws 
of caste. Even papa’s rank cannot be reflected upon 
8 low born guest. I was thinking of you last night, 
dear, and wondering how much money all your 
jewels would bring. An immense fortune, I know. 
If Rhoda Biggs or your father be still living, whata 
surprise your wealth would be to them!” 

“It would indeed !’’ replied Sinda, too noble to 
heed the covert sneers in Maya's words. ‘I have 
little hope that they are still living; nevertheless, 
I shall make every eifort to find them. I will ask 
Lord Tregaron to assist me. He will know in what 
way to proceed.’’ 

“ And if you find your parents, what then ?” 

*« T shall live with them.” 

“ And leave me? I cannot let you go!’’ cried 
Maya, hypocritically, ‘‘ How will you ever live 
with such low-bred persons? And yet I suppose 
that it is your duty to cling to your parents, No 
ont ie love you and have mourned for you as 


Sinda looked grave, but made no answer. 

* You must remember, Sinda,’’ continued Maya, 
** that I love you dearly, and that wherever I am 
there is room for you. I shall never forget your 
kindness to me at Putpur, Isn’t it odd that our 
positions are so exactly reversed? You were queen 
then and I was lady of honour. Now I am a sort of 
queen, and you are—you are—well, of course not a 
lady of honour, but an inferior and a sort of hanger- 
on, you know;’”’ and Maya laughed softly. “ You 
are not offended at the truth, are you, dear? Ah, 
there is the dinner bell! Papa must be waiting. 
Come, Sinda !” 

Having discharged enough of her poisoned arrows 
for the present, and feeling confident that all she 
had discharged had taken effect, Maya was more 
than ever affectionate and caressing. She linked 
her arm in that of Sinda and leaned upon her as 
they descended the staircase and entered the drawing- 
room; and Lord Tregaron thought as he beheld them 
that the two young girls were devoted to each other, 
and that Maya could scarcely exist without Sinda, 

Wolsey Bathurst had arrived, and was waiting to 
greet the yonng ladies. He came forward and 
shook hands with them, contriving to press Maya’s 
hand with lover-like ardour. She returned his saluta- 
tions with considerable coolness, her doubts, inspired 
by Sinda’s mention of the elder Bathurst, reviving 
at the sight of him. wr 

Dinner was announced. Lord Tregaron gave his 
arm to Sinda upon this occasion, and Elliot took 
Maya in charge, Bathurst walked upon the other 
side of his young wife, and they proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

After dinner, which was served with state, they 
returned to the drawing-room, which was brilliantly 
lighted with wax candles. 

‘The wivdows were open, and the soft, cool air of 
the August night made the temperature of the room 
—— 

After some conversation, Maya arose restlessly and 
walked about, toying with the keys of the piano, 
glancing «t portfolios of engravings, and studying the 
pictures on the walls. 

Presently she wandered to the conservatory, and her 
shrill voice came floating down the long drawing-room, 
as she calied out: 

** Papa, dear, come here. There is a most wonder- 
fal flower. Come, tell me what itis.” 

The earl obeyed her summous, 

He found Maya just within the conservatory bend- 
ing over a rare and beausifal plant, apparently in 
wondering admiration, 

He gave her the name and history of the flower, 
andi Maya, appsrently full of interest, took his arm 
and led kim down the wide, dim aisles of bloow. 

Wax candles, lighted and fixed in sconces hidden 
behind vines and flowers. glowed here and there like 
giant fire-flies, rendering every ov: ject visible. 

Maya led the earl to a great fountain in whose basin 
Victoria Regias bloomed, and began stirring the water 
idly with her fingers. 

*T have been wanting you all to myse}f, papa,’’ she 
said, confidentially. ‘* I have been thinking and won- 


‘| Cering—I’m so ignorant of English ways, papa—and 


I want you to tell me about things.” 

* About what things, little oue?” said the earl, 
Naa letting his hand rest lightly upon her fair 
curls. 

* First. please tell me who I am,’ said Maya, in 
her pretty, infantile way, ‘‘ You are the Earl of Tre- 
garon, while I am the Lavy Katharine Elliot. Why 
is that?’’ 

“Why, my dear, my family name is Elliot, I 
am Nugent Elliot, Harl of ‘Tregaron. You, my 





———-—. 


daughter, 4re Katharine Elliot, by courtesy Lady 
Katharine.” 

“TI seo,’ said Maya. ‘But if I were your son, 
I = be, some time, earl in your place, would I 
not?’ 

The earl answered in the affirmative. 

Maya appeared to reflect, 

‘Somebody shall be earl when you shall be gone, 
Papa,” she said, presently, ‘* Who will succeed 
you ?” 
™ She held her breath while awaiting his answer. 
Would he say Wolsey Bathurst? Or would he say 
Thomas Bathurst ? 

“ Why, my dear, has not Armand Elliot told you ?” 
asked the earl. “‘ Has not Wolsey Bathurst informed 
you who stands next to mein the line of succession 
to the earldom of Tregaron ?” 

** No one has told me a word, papa,” said Maya. 
** Wolsey never said a word on thesubject. So he is 
to be your successor ?”” 

“Wolsey Bathurst? Oh! no. Armand Elliot will, 
if he lives, be the next Earl of Tregaron.”’ 

The girl reeled and staggered, falling heavily 
against the earl. 

He caught her to his bosom, and she lay against his 
breast for a moment white as death, -with her pale 
blue eyes staring wildly upwards. 

Then, remembering herself, exercising a caution 
and self-control little less than wonderful in one of 
her undisciplined nature, the girl struggled from his 
clasp and muttered something about a-sudden faint- 
ness. 

The earl was alarmed at her seeming indisposition, 
but she laughed, making light of it, even while she 
clung with straining fingers to the edge of the marble 
basin fer support. 

If Lord Tregaron could have looked into her soul 
as she stood there he must have recoiled from her in 
disgust. 

That soul was full of seething passions, of rage, 
bitterness, and a wild, ungovernable fury. With her 
sharpness of perception she comprehended that Wol- 
sey Bathurst had deceived her, had taken advantage 
of her greed of gain and desire to secure her position 
at Belle Isle, to practice upon her a cheat, 

She had married him to render herself more secure 
—he had married her for her prospective wealth and 
position. 

She felt a murderous hatred of him. She could 
have killed him in her anger and rage. 

While she struggled with her agitation and emo- 
tions the earl was chafing her hands, and endeavour- 
ing to arouse her from her silence. 

“T am all right now, papa. I am quite weil,” 
Maya exclaimed, impatiently. ‘It was but a sudden 
faintness. Iam subject to it. Don’t speak about it 
again, please. What were we talking about? Ob, 
your heir. You said that Mr. Elliot would be the 
next Earl of Tregaron ?” 

“Yes, dear; but let me take you back to the 
drawing-room——”’ ; 

“No, no!” cried the girl, petulantly. “Is Wolsey 
Bathurst rich ?”’ 

‘*No; he will have a handsome reward from me 
for his services upon this Indian expedition, but he 
has no fortune other than that reward, and uo expec- 
tations from his father, as I understand.”’ 

“Then he is poor ¢” 

“Very nearly so. You are greatly interested ia 
him, Katharine.” 

* No, Iam not especially, papa. Only, of course, 
as he and Mr. Elliot rescued me, I take a little in- 
terest in them both,” said Maya, on her guard. 

Her hand still lay in that of the earl. 

He pressed it tenderly, and looked idly down upon 
it. 

It was a white and well-kept hand, but it was 
coarse and dispropurtionately large, with big knuckles 
and joints and wide, flat palms, not at all tiie hand 
one would have expected to find belonging to one so 
delicately shaped as Maya. 

It looked indeed like the hand of one descended 
from many generations of toiling labourers, and the 
earl started and glanced from it to his own slender, 
aristocratic member. 

Maya saw his glance, and drew her hand away 
hastily, 

The earl made no comment, but he remembered 
the slender, little hand of iis lost wife, and wondered 
that the hand of bis daughter should differ so remark- 
ably from those of her parents, 

* Let us return to the drawing-room,” said. Maya, 
with ashiver. ‘‘ The odour of some of these flowers 
affects me very unpleasantly, Oh, papa,” she added, 
as they moved again along the odorous aisles, ‘' I 
am so glad to have fouad you again, Ido love you 
so dearly !’’ 

The earl paused to kiss her very tenderly. 

“My carling,” he answered, “we shall bo very 
happy together. You shall have masters in music 
and other accomplishments, and Miss Sinda shall 
share all your advaatages. But I must tell you how 
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proud I am of yeu just as you are. You have come 
to me educated, refined, a:pure and lovely lady, whom 
I ewn proudly introduce as my daughter iu any draw: 
ing-reom in England. I wish I could have seen that 
good Mr. Hudspeth, to thank him for his goodness to 
you! But, better than all the.lovely exterier you 
present, is the fact that you are so artless and irno- 
cent, so loving and trusting, so child-like, It is ae 
if my little Kate had come back to me with her 
simple, trusting, loving nature untouched and un- 
ebanged since I lost her!” 

He kissed Maya again with a deep and reverent 
tenderness, and they re-entered the drawing-room to- 
gc tuer, the girl’s heart swelling with her exultation 
in baving so won bis favourable opinion, 

“Iam secure,” she thought,, “ He. thinks. mean 
angel! But Wolsey Bathurst shall discover that I 
am not an angel, bute fend!” 





OHAPTER XXXL 


A LITTLE later on the same evening Lord Tregaron 
found himself near Sinda, who sat. upon a yellow 
sola in a lighted corner, examining # portfolio of 
engravings. Maya was seated at. the grand piano, 
idly touching the keys, while Elliot bent over her, 
giving ber instructions and talking to her about the 
divine art of music; Wolsey Bathurst stood’ within 
the satin and lace draperies at. one of the windows, 
stariog out into the summer night, a look of specula- 
tion upon bis heavy features, 

Te ear) set down beside Siuda and looked toward 
the couple at the piano with a smile of unconscious 
approbation, Sinda’s glance followed bis, and her 
bright young face clouded a'litsle, and she bent over | 
the engraving she held to hide the sudden pain that 
showed itself in her eyes. | 

** ] want to talk with you, Miss Sinda,. about my | 
daughter,” said his lordship, iu'a low and confideu- 
tial wone. “You, who know and love her'so well, 
can appreciate my delight in tinding her what she is 
—a pure, innocent, unselfish girl, unspotted from 
the world. Sheis an angel! Howher dear mother, 
if she bad lived, would Lave rejviced in her beauty, 
sweetness and innoceuce {’’ 

Sinda did not avewer. Knowing as she did the 
utter selfishness, the pettiness, the meanness of soul, 
the hypocrisy and falséeness, of that fair-seeming 
creature, she could not say that Maya was an angel, 
and she was-far too generous, and bad still too much 
of sisterly and loug-enduring affection for the girl, to 
express an opinion agwiust ker to any one. 

“In northern India, in that far province of 
Kbalsar, my daughter could have had no lovers,” 
said theearl. “She has come back to me a child 
still, and I thank Heaven with every bour of my_life 
for that fact!” 

He thought in his own heart that Maya could never 
have fallen in love with Wolsey Bathurst, with his 
heavy and sinister features; when Armand Elbot, 
with his noble and manly beauty, was before her 
eyes. The idea that Maya might love Elliot was 
delightful to him, for he had grown to love Eiliotas 
a son, and he kvew that Maya’s happiness would be 
safe if placed in Elliot’s hands, 

*“*I] am surprised to tind how well educated 
Katharine is,’’ remarked the earl, as Sinda still sat 
silent. 

“ We had every opportunity to learn, my lord,” 
said Sinda, “ Mr, Hudspeth was an English gentie- 
man, & graduate of Cambridge. He founded schools 
at Putpur, After the Begum adopted me ag her 
daughter and heiress, Mr. Hudspeth took great pain 
with my education, rightly thinking that | should be 
a better ruler if. 1 were thoroughly well educated, 
Maya shared my studies.” 

She did pot state that pretty Maya was too shal- 
low of intellect to receive deep culture, but she 
might have so stated justly. 

** You have been like sisters for many years, Miss 
Sinda?” 

“Since we were eight years old, my lord. For 
years we believed ourselves to- be really sisters. We 
are both fair, you see, so the idea did not seem im- 
possible that we were twin sisters. But Mr. Hud- 
speth always asserted that we were not of one blood, 
and now his belief bas been verified.” 

Lord Tregaron’s gaze lingered upon the lovely 
face with its grand young beauty, the rippling, 
golden hair piled in picturesque fashion above her 
head, the tender, red mouth, the low, broad brows, 
and finally rested upon her hands, which held an 
eDyraving 

Tuose tands might well have served as models for 
a sculptor, 

Small and white, and exquisitely shaped, with 
slender, tapering fingers, and pink, almoud-shaped 
nails ; these bands hivted of generations of ancestors 








who had neither toiled nor spun. 


“ Singular,’ thought the earl, ‘that hands like 
these should belong to the soldier's daughter, while 
my poor littls Ketbarine- should have euch great, 
coarse bands! I cannot understand the'mystery. It 
sete all one’s tradition at defiauce.”’ 

Pi sag himself from-hisabstraction with an effort, 

‘said: 

‘* I shall procure the best masters for Katharine ix 
music and other accomplishments, I desire you to 
sare her advantages, Miss Sinda, as she ones shared 
yours. I should like you to begin your lessons with 
her, and to feel at home here, as if, you were indeed 
Katharine’s sister !” 

“I thank you, my lord,”’ replied Sinda, her voice 
qtivering,; “ but T shali not beable to avail myself of 
your kindress—at' lewst | féar mot. You have heard 
my story. You know that I am supposed to be tie 
daughter of a poor washerwomun and her husband, 
& private soldier ?”’ 

“*T have heard that, but’ I refase to belisve it!” 
declared the earl. “ You have all signs of birth aud 
breeding, Miss Sinda——”’ 

The girl smiled. 

“Tam all alone in the world, my lord,’ she said, 
‘and I would be glad to. find even the humblest 
kindred, Iam notsure that ‘Topee’s tale is true, aud 
I desire to put it tothe proof, I wish to advertise 
for Rnoda Biggs or her husband, Will you help me 
find tiem ?” 

“They were probably both killed in the mutiny, 
Miss Siada.” 

“They might have left children. in England, my 
Tord. And. those children would be my, brothers 
and sisters. I have a great fortune in diamonds 
and other precious stones. If I have brotuers and 
sisters, an old grandmother perbaps, they must be 
poor. I must care for them!’ said Sinda, firmly, 
“Itis my duty, my lerd; as woll as my privilege!’’ 

‘You are right, Miss Sinda, but you are educated 
and refined, Have you thought that your kindred 
may be cvarse and even brutal? ‘That they may be 
people from whom you would shrink in fear and 
disgust ?”” 

“1 bave not thought of that. Having sprang 
from them, I must be like them,’ said Sioda, 
gravely. 

‘“* That does not follow. YetI will help you find 
your kindred, Miss. Siada, upon one condition,” said 
Lord Tregaron, kindly, “if they prove uncongenial 
to you, you will make Belle Isle your home. Will 
you agree to this ?” 


“ Yow are very kind, my lord. If you and May® 
both desire me to cone to Belle Isle in such an 
event, I will come, But my own kindred cannot 
prove uncongenial,” said the girl, more lightly. “I 
aw very grateful to you for your kindness, but I fear 
I shall not soon claim your hospitality upon such 
condition.” 

* Claim it on any condition you will, Miss Siuda. 
You will always be welcowe at Belle Isle,”’ 

“*T am very impatient to find if any of my own 
people exist,’’ said Sinda. “ Perhaps my mother 
lives,” and ber eyes kindled. and a soft blush suffused 
her face. “My mother! That name meausso much 
to me!” 

“I will send an advertisement to the London 
“* Times” to morrow for information of the family 
of Riioda Biggs, with suitable description to fix the 
identity,” declared the earl. ‘‘ You must notexpect 
to find your parents, but you may find agrandmother, 
or brotuer, orsisier, Leave the matter in my hands, 
and I will do all that can be done to discover your 
kindred, Miss Sinda.”’ 


The girl thanked him warmly, and her blue-gray 
eyes, now dusk with feeling, were upraised to the 
earl, aud he stared down into their very depths, 
growing suddenly pale. Something in those eyes 
startled him. Somewhere before he had seen a look 
like that, Before he could analyse his sensations 
Sinda’s long, curling lashes drooped to her cheek 
again. 

But throughout the remainder of the evening 
Sinda’s eyes haunted Lord Tregaron. Why they 
did he could not tell. Of whom she reminded him 
he did not know, He sat by her side until Maya 
arose from the piano and approached him, her bright 
blue eyes sparkling with jealous ‘ear. 

“* What is it, Siuda, dear ?”’ said Maya, in a soft 
and cooing voice. ‘* You look troubled. Is there 
anything the matter, darliug ?’’ 

**T have been talking to Lord Tregaron of my 
own people, Maya,” replied Sinda, “ He will heip 
me to find my friends.” 

“And you will leave me, dear ?” cried the pretty 
hypocrite, in pretenied dismay. 

* Lhave beggei Miss Siada to remain with us,” 
said the earl. *‘It is possible that she may, If no 
relatives appear to claim her, or if they suould prove 
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uncongenial to her, she will maxe Belle Isle. her 


ig 


Maya’s faee-seemed fair and sbftas ever, but.Sinda 


| gaw the-angry spark in her eyes, andi resolved that 
‘ eome what might, Belle Iste coulé. aot be-w honte fot 


her. 

Elliot and Wolsey: Bathurstnow: joined:the groap; 
and the conversation drifted +6 general subjects, 
fivally settling upoo that: strauge' adventure of the 
two girls in Catcutta; aud their stmguler’ persecution 
by Thomas Bathurst... Batae: Maya stoatly adhered 
to her belief that Bathurst was inaocent‘of intended: 
harm to’her, and -declared'that thé secret enemy who 
had persecuted her and Sinda wasthe agent of the 
Rajah; @ feeling of dowbdt as to’ Thomas Bathurst's 
guilt in the matter prevailed. 

At eleven o'clock the ‘yoong ladies retited. Bath- 
urst soon after went to his room, and alittle later 
Biliot alsosaid good night. But Lord Tregaron ‘sat 
fail aw hour longer iu the’ great’ drawitig-room, and 
the burden of all his thouglts was: 

““ Where have I seen eyes like Miss Sinda’s be- 
fore? Of whom dods ‘ste’ remtud'me?”” 

.He wont wearily’ ap(to bed after midnight, with 
the probiéar still ansolved, 


(Ze be continued.) 





SKATING RINKS. 

DirFerent fates appear’ to: have. befallen the lest 
two fashions in-recreation—spelling bees aud skating 
rinks. The first of thiese-seems!to-bavedied out, un- 
less, indeed, the “ bees ’’ have simply been hibernat~- 
ing (as an Irishman might ‘sag) in summer, only ‘to 
buzz again with-intvessed, vigour when-the long! and 
cold evenings shall have fairly set-in: again; whilet 
skating rinks appear to have taken a considevable hold 
upon the favour ef the Y t-seeking public. 
Hence it is that though sowe rinks have, been: tem~- 
porarily closed during the warm weather; and others 
have been but-thinly attevded, most, if: not all, of 
those which were establishvd during whatmay be 
called the rink ania: are, new: givingsigue of fresh 





People who have invested their money in these 
undertakings must be glad. tersee- that rinking was 
not. ® mere» passing crazd whilst those who désire 
musculur exercise such as the rinks afford will not 
fail to avail themssives: of it; The rinks appear to 
have been on the whole well conductétl,and there has 
been bat little ground for the Mis, Grandian appre- 
bensions with respect to: the: terrible: results of the 
Cuance compasionships formed duringrinking hours,. 

To decide whieh was'the proper kind of paving for 
rinks appears to have beom as! difficult as! the street- 
paving question hasbeen. An illustration,of this: is 
afforded: by the City Skating; Riak, im. Moorfields, 
which was opened in Jane last, it being /laid at first 
with a peculiar kind of cement, for which the Limmer 
asphalte has mow been substitated. 

To‘ inaugurate” the new floor a fancy dress soirée 
was largely atteuded, the skaters being. numerous 
and the spectators in the balconies more so, There 
was considerable variety in the dresses adopted, and, 
to say the least, it was a novelty to see Charles II. 
spinning round on wheels side by side with Hamlet, 
Mephistopheles and M .ry Stuatt,a jockey and a jester, 
Sarah Gamp «ond a grisetie, doing ditto; a Red 
Indian, a conventional Irishman, a Spanish gipsy, a 
Chinese lady and other characters being in close 
company. 

During the proceedings, which lasted from seven 
till twelve c'clock, Mr. Godfrey’s quadrille band 
played a good selectioa of music, 
courteous manager and secretary, was,.as usunl, 
attentive to the requirements of the visitors. 

The “Grand Central Skating, Rink,” late the 
Amphitheatre, High Holborn, has been re-opened, 
after having been closed for a short time, and the. 
outer circle of the rink paved wish Limmer asphalte 
in liew of cement, which is used: for tho centre only. 
Tue relaying appears to add to the comfort of t 
skaters, for whose conveniencé all 'y adjuncts 
to a well-couducted rink have been.providéd. A band 
is engaged ; a portion of theearly part of the day is 
set apart for ladies and children; and a special 
feature here isa “‘nursery rink.”’ for beginners, so 
that practice may be carried: on apart. from. the 
geueral body of rinkers. 








Coat of the best-quality has lately been found 
in large quantities in. Western QGolorado, the veins 
varying in thickness from twenty: to thirty feet. 
Large beds-of iron have'also becn-diseovered. 

Rercxetion’ is a flower of the mind, giving owt 
wholesome fragrance ; reverie is thesime flower when 
weak and running to seed. 


H. Bacon, the: 
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OHM MY COUSIN, MINE! NQ@ MORE.| “My mother and your mother will be glad of this, | of manner which almost invariably imposes upon and 
ene at all events,” Frank sad, presently. ‘* Poor souls, | attraets a man, 
Aen temnrt they were always opposed to our being engaged. Now | Gradually she and Frank fell into conversation. 





A Youna man ahd & girl were sitting ons high 
river bank, the early spring sunshine filteritg dowa 
upon them through asereen of pine trees. 

“The river was bluer than the sky,’ and yet tlie 
sky was very blue, soft fleecy clouds sailing over it. 

was a smell in the air of May-flowers ‘and of 
fruit blossoms. 

It was a delicious afternoon, 

But the girl in my story looked efoss and fretted. 
The corners of her mouth had taken an ominoas 
downward curve. 

Her brows were slightly knitted. 

She was tapping the soft,,mossy sward with. her 
foot—im patiently. 

“ Yon are always so sure you are right, Mag,” the 
yeung man was saying. 

** L certainly am in this case.” 

“ Well, so you may be. Really, I don’t: care one 
way or another. Suppose you and I drop these vexed 
questiens of pronunciation and epelling that we 
always fall out about)?” 

** On the contrary, I think we ought.to keep them 
up, as teste of temper if of nothing else,” scornfully, 

It is strarige about what trifies people will 
wrangle; and people: who are fond of each other, 
too. 

Here were Mag;Delmain, and her cousin Frank 
Lorne, who were actually in love;. and yet they 
quarrelled every time they met because they had 
fallen into an absurd habit of criticising each other’s 
mode of speech. 

Mag had proposed, that they should do so, in the 
first place. ; 

Mag was at that stage of a clever girl’s career 
when she is really interested in her mental improve- 
meat. 

She had #’ passion for the study of languages; she 
= interested in etymology, orthography, pronuncia- 

ion. 

Poor Mag! 

She had not yet learned that there is nothing 
upon which people are more sensitive than these 
points, 

Every one fondly imagines that his standard is the 
standard of the very best society. 

Mag rose, 

“ Of course,” she said, loftily, ‘Ifyou find it 
impossitlé to discuss the subject good-nataredly, it 
is Letter not to discuss it at'all.” ~ 

“Do you flattér yourself that you display more 
calmness and composure:than I do 2?” , 

“Oh, well, papa and mamma and T have always 
been in the Habit criticising. each other’s propuvica- 
tion, without iniplying anything in the least personal, 
I don’t see why you should be more squeamish,”’ 

oe of organisation, perhaps,” 

Tes,’’ . 

“Well, let us think up a pleasinter topic of con- 
versation.” 


“You ate'in the mood to dispute any thing and | 


every thing’,’ 

“Try nie,’ 

“Ob, goodness! There goes my dress—whnat # 
frightiul tear! How’exiisperating! A good quarter 
of an hour’s work to darn it.” 

“You were’ walking too fast for safety,in your 
excitemernt)’’ 

“T like to walk fast,” 

“I know you do, I know it to my cost, I am 
breathless.” 

Mag stopped sadkienly; 

“ Frank! Did it ever occur to you upon how many. 
subjects we are absolutely: and utterly uncongenial ?”’ 

“Frequently, my dear Mag.” 

** Aud yet we havebeen foolish enough tepropose 
to try to keep step together through life,” 

“Are you quite convinced it: was so ubterly 
absard ?”’ 

“I certainly: am, I think we shall be utterly 
wretched if we——” 


“ Well ?”’ 
“*1f we hold teour attention, Iam, for my part, 
inclined to ¢ ‘my uiind.”’ 


Frank Lorne’s handsome face flushed. He set his 
teeth and contracted his brows, as he walked on with 
his eyes bent on the ground, But he wasdetermiued 
that Mag should say her say out, His silence ex- 
asperated Mag, 

“ Don’t you agree with me ?” she asked, abruptly. 

‘That we make each other wretched? If I make 
you wretched, that is:all that is neccessary to be said 
ou the subject. 1 deplore the fact,” 

‘* Then shall we break our engagement ?” 

** Do you wish it?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

She-pulled off the diamond ring he had given her, 
which she'wore; and handed.it to him, He slipped 
it ou his own little finger, 











they will breathe easier,’”’ 

“Yes,” Mag rejoined, ‘‘ Why wouldn’t we take 
their advice ?” 

‘*We preferred learning a lesson of experience,” 

** And now we’ve learned it. No need to say .svore, 
There goes my dress again! ‘Torn all the way’ aeress 
the front breadth.” 

** Shall I quote your mother to you? ‘ Mydear, 
will you never learn that a certain vof languor 
is absolutely a prerequisite to graee? 

And Frank lazily stooped and‘lésityassisted’ Mag 
to repair damages. Frank’s motions were all ou the 
indolent order, He moved slowly; deliberately; He 
was in every way a perfect contrast his onergetic, 
impulsive cousin. 

They tarned into slate provetitly that led te an 
avenue which ae. to Beechwood, Mug’s 
home, A low, pi e, with aflowergardem 
on one side and a lawirim front. Such wz 
place. Mrs. Del Her sister, Mrs: Lornep 


wero seated on the fron pixaaa, onesewing, theotier| 


reading. Dr. Delmaite wae'wallking: up and down, 


talking, talking. Hie waw te holding: mono- 
logues. Elise Delmaiti, Mag’s youngest sister; was 
seated on a stép of the piazza; She\ went forward 


to meet Mag, She threw her arm about hep) aid 
kissed her lovingly, 
** You look so tired Maggie.” 
8 “ | Tired. # death. Tore my drew too. 
ee!’ 
“ Darlingy come’ with me, an Ill mond it for 
you.” 
So the’ ##e disap wud Mag: confides to Blise 
how perf hatetal Beaute lime buen, and how she 


has broken engagement. 

The next ereary telew Rinvelf away. No-one 
regrets that he-and Mageiiawe clianged their minds; 
In truth, theft’ elders sew rater’ pleased, upon thie 
whole, as he:hi * 

May steels heteslt not te dwell upon the subject 
penaer. She haw, perliapy, 260v wgreat doal of sensi- 

ility. 

She finds it aw easy matter’ te forget Franks tors) 
certain extent. 

Frank suffers more’ than she dows, He hud been 
sincerely attached to Mag, : 

He found it ) hard work te go ott into ther 
world, away Sroustien with positively no prospest.of 
seeing ber again foryears to cowie, : 

What shoald britighim to Deeehwoud now? Mag: 
had decidedly given’ him to taderstand. that his 
society was divtretet al to her. 

His aunt and Elise had never beew ford of ifn 

He went back to Scotland, ane#td the medical lec- 
tures he was attending. 

He was a very young man, barely twenty. He 
gradually forgot the pain Maggie had caused him. 

There are very few things which youth may not 
forget in time. 

Ido not say how hard the effort may be, nor at 
how great a cost of wear and tear of heart and brain 
it may be purehased. 

Mag lived a reasonably eventful life in the country, 
for the next two or three years ensuing. And yet 
she was neither bored nor uchappy. 

To tell the truth, she was interested in herseli ; 
she was also interested in trifles. She liked tomake 
her own dresses, 

She liked to do different kinds of fancy work. 

She liked to make cake for the family, do the 
family preserving and pickling. 

In theee things, so to speak, she expended her 
vital force. 

She had no lovers. 
some and remote. 

Besides, Mag was of that imperious and absolute 
order which does not attract lovers to itself. 

After Frank graduated in medicine, he went to 
live in a country town where he had been told was 
an opening for a doctor. 

He ded r ably well; in truth, he so de- 
voted himself to his profession that it would have 
been strange had he not succeeded, 

He made few acquaintances, desired to make few. 

He bad rooms in the house of a Mrs. Mason, who 
rented out part of her house in this way to single 
gentlemen, that most desirable class of tenants, 

Coming and going, he met Mrs: M»son on thestairs 
and in the hall, and gradually became acquainted 
with her and her daughter, who had a way of 
running up and down, and in and out, at the times 
when he came in for the evening, or from taking his 
meals, 

Mrs. Mason he liked, and the daughter he thought 
—almost beautiful; dark, glowing, with Greck 

regularity of outline, 
Mrs. Mason had that kind of superficial refinement 


Their neighbourhood was loan- 





Then he lent her beoks; and so the acquaintanee 
grew. 

The acquaintance was matured into anintimacy by 
an untoward occurrence, 
on k had dvivem into the country to visit a pa- 

pt. 

Returning, his: horse ran away and threw him. 
He escaped with many bruises and cuts and—a 
broken arm. 

But he was in: consequence of this confined to his 
room fora day or two, and for weeka he was depen- 
dent upon the kind offices-of his ftlemds to write his 
letters, make memoranda for him, 

Mrs. Mason was extremely’ kind. 

Shedid not thrust her attentions him, but 
she gave him unbounded syuipatliy, offered with con- 
saummate tact, 


Grad he fell into habits: of intimacy. 
' He ad bring a letter into her room: to be 
‘wis wered, 


weg would consult her about! this, that and the 
other. 

One day when Mrs: Mason wae’ itm the-nillet’ of 
writing a letter from his dictation, she 
calleti off. 

“Lily, will you finish this?” she said: 

Whereupon Lily came forward, and ‘set herself to 
the: task. 

For-the first time: Frank noticed her as: being any 
thing wore than « mere pretty girl. 

She was so: seft-voiced and: pleasant-mannered, 
And there wae no fuss:about her. , 

She was-resting: 

After tha®it- happened that Frank and Lily Mason 
were a good’dea] thrown together. 

He picked wp books that she had been reading, and 

talked thom over. 

He lent herotler books, 
. Gradually—yow will understand the process—ho 
grew accustomed te her. 

He fancied that: thiv fecling was a stronger and 
jntenvew one, ant under'this impression he proposed 


to Ber, 
Stieaccepted himamb tlley were married out of 


q sent new spaper—tlery. wesw ie cardi—to 
wood, containing: tw ammouncement of hie 


marringe. 
- Bivertore open the newspaper carelessly, and gave 
wlittle cry of surprise, 

“Franke Lorne is mimrried.” 

Mag started away from the high table on which 
shorwie cutting out an intricate pattern of an over- 
skirt; and looked eagerly over Elise’s shoulder. 

** Lily Mason! I hope she does not like to walk 
fast, aud is a bad speller, for both their sakes,’’ she 
said, cynically. 

* Mag, darling! 
ments Elise, 

**] would as soon—no—not. quite, but I would 
almost as soon hxve seen Mag in her grave. I have 
a horror of first cousins marrying,’ said Mrs. 
Delmain. “Still I don’t think you treated Irauk 
well, Mag.’’ 

“ Well, he bas consoled himself, after the manner 
of men. Elise, look—do you like the way this over- 
skirt is looped?” 

Frank. was doing, excellently well by this time. 
He decided to go on living with Mrs. Mason, she and 
Lily keeping house together, but he paying the rent 
of the entire house. 

At-tirst all worked smoothly. 

Lily made an admirable housekeeper under her 
mother’s supervision, 

Sometimes Frank had a misgiving that they were 
both a trifle too good housekeepers ;, that the estab- 
lishment was even oppressively neat and spotless: 

Still there was no ground of complaint. 

And Lily was.so lovely, so gentle, so exquisite that 
he more than onc® Wondered why he was not more 
ecstatically happy than he. was, 

But all too soon, *las, clouds gathered. 

Frank was very hospitably disposed, aud he was 
in the habit of Longin home a friend to dinner 
every day. : 

Mrs. Mason first opened an attack upon this custom 
by criticising his friends bebiad their backs to begin 
with, andthen treating them with marked rudeness 
to their faces. ‘ : 

Then Lily followed up the subject. She did not 
like company. af ia 

She wished Frink would not invite so many 
strangers to the house. 

And so on. 

She too adopted her mother’s tactics in the presence 
of their guests. 

More than once Frank had catse to be deeply mor- 
tified by his wife’s conduct, 


I’m so glad it isn’t you!” com- 








Frou trifles light as air, there grew to be serious 
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disagreements between the newly-married man and 
wife. 

It is so easy to quarrel if one is once in the way of 
it. 

Frank made the startling discovery that he and 
Lily were radically and diametrically antagonistic to 
each other. 

She jarred upon him awfully. 

It is a frightful discovery to make, after marriage, 
that tastes and pursuits are utterly at variance, 
unless there exists a very strong love to make up 
for these discrepancies. 

Frank remembered that heand his Cousin Mag had 
had serious fallings out. 

But somehow not like these. 

He had always had a conviction in tke bottom of 
his heart that Mag and he suited eachother, and were 
spiritually related to each other, at the bottom of all 
their disagreements; and that if he had not been 
pirverse, and Mag had not been obstinate, they 
might have been very happy together. 

Might have been! He sighed over that “‘ saddest 
word,” 

lie remembered Mag’s gonerous open-hearted ways, 
contrasting them unfavourably with Lily’s narrow- 
minded habits of thought; he sighed for a breath of 
Mag’s independence an‘i raciness. 

It was all dreadfully wrong; but he had made a 
dvendful mistake, and he was in the mood to arraign 
Fate for having entrapped him in so dire a snare. 

Like the rest of us, he blamed Fate instead of 
himself for his mishaps. 

He found it difficult to credit that Mrs. Mason, 
his mother-in-law, was the same Mrs. Mason who 
had been his cordial, sympathising friend before 
marricge. 

She wus so intensely disagreeable now. One of 
the most trying features of his domestic experience 
was the perpetual interchange of views concerning 
himself, his wife, and her mother, 





STRANGER. | 


Come in when he might upon them, they were | 


always talking in suppressed tones; they would 
break off suddenly at his appearance, and Mrs. Mason 
sail magnificently away. 

Frank found it impossible not to feel a childish 
resentment at this sort of thing 

Finally he made up his mind that the only chance 
left to Lily and himself of happiness, was to leave 
Mrs. Mason and live to themselves, 

He told Lily so candidly, although in perhaps not 
the most conciliatory terms. 

Lily said very little, but that little was exceed- 
ingly to the point. 

Nothing would induce her to leave her mot! er. 

Frank was unkind enough already. It would be 
ten times worse without mamma. 

After that they were a wretched household in- 
deed. It was an open war with Mrs. Mason. 

Lily sided with her mother always, until Frank 
was driven from his house, which had Locome a mere 
fiction for a home. 

He had married in haste, under a mistake. Lily 
had mariied to better her condition, 

He had discovered that Lily was utterly unsuited 
to him. 

Lily told herself that she was not half as well 
off as she had been before. 

In the end they both sgreed upon a separation. 
They were legally divorced. 

After this wretched experience, Frank, by a not 
unnatural process, conceived a distaste for the world. 

At twenty-two—a mere boy, after all—he had 
suffered ehipwreck of the worst description. 


It seemed to him that in one direction life had 
failed him utterly. 

All the softer, tenderer part of life was over for 
him. 

But be was an ambitious fellow. He resolved to 
work all the harder, and win all the more distinc- 








oer a 


tion, becanse ambition must take the place of love, 

His mother, paying her yearly visit to Beech- 
wood, told them all about Frank’s misfortunes. 

Of course she told the tale as it was told to her— 
from Frank’s point of view, that is. 

Tt was to be expected that Frank’s relatives would 
feel for him and denunciate “those hateful women.’’ 

Mrs. Delmain had, hitherto, been hard on Frank. 
Now she experienced a revulsion of feeling. She 
entered fully into his mother’s regrets and indigna- 
tion. 

“ All the same,”’ Mag said, throwing her arm about 
Elise, as they sauntered down the Jane together, for 
an evening walk,—‘‘ all the same, I appreciate the 
fact that Frank may have been most intensely ex- 
asperating. 

“He is so trying. He is so positive, in such a pro- 
vokingly off-hand way. . 

“It doesn’t speak well for his amiability, docs it, 
that he has had to break with two women ? 

“It looks as though he might be quarrelsome.” . 

“Who is this coming through the woods ?’’ says 
Elsie, her hand up to her eyes, . 

“A solitary horseman! Such an unusual occur- 
rence should have been heralded.” 

The two girls turned into the woods themselves. 
The solitary horseman drew near, and, as he passed 
them, bowed. 

A young man with a good plain face, a good deal 
tanned by exposure, with hair that only by extreme 
courtesy could have been called auburn, not red. 

** Who is it, Mag ?”” 

“ Can’t imagine. One of the Raleighs, I think, 
by the general resemblance. I suppose he has come 
to see papa on business, 

Whcn the girls had finished their walk, and had 
returned home again, they found their solitary horse- 
man established on the piazza with Dr. and Mra. Del- 
main, and Mrs. Lorne. 

Dr. Delmain. presented him to his daughter as Mr. 
Daniel Raleigh. 

Mag “ placed ” him at once. He was one of alarge 
family of brothers who had settled in the next coun- 
ty; all enterprising farmers, and excellent young 
men, who came besides of the best stock in the 
country. ' 

‘I saw youat church last Sunday, Miss Delmain,” 
Dan Raleigh said, directly. 

“Yes. I was at St. Stephen’s,’’ Mag rejoined. 

“Do you always go to St. Stephen’s ?”” 

“TI prefer St. Stephen’s. More people that I know 
go there,” explained Mag, who ‘enbionaloodiy went to 
church more to see the world than to perform her 
devotions. ; n 

“‘ Sunday is my day of rest,” pursued Dan. “Some- 
times I don’t get tochurch oncein six weeks.” 

“I like to be exhumed once a week. It is bad 
enough to be buried alive for six days out of the 
seven,” said Mag, who detested the country, 

“* Do you call this being buried alive ?” 

“Yes. It is something very like it, at all 
events.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t live in town for a fortune.” 

“ And I would give a fortune to live in town.” 

In spite of which publicly expressed preference, 
Dan Raleigh made up his mind, before the evening 
was over, that Mag would make acapital farmer’s 
wife. 

To tell the truth, he had heard ag much. To let 
you still farther into his secret, it was with the ex- 
press purpose of “ courting ” Miss Delmain that he 
had made an excuse of a business errand with her 
father, and come to Beechwood, 

Visitors never were allowed to leave Beechwood 
over night. : an 

Dan yielded gracefully to Dr- Delmain’s invariable 
rule.” 

Consequently he had a long, sociable evening in 
which to get acquainted. 

It was in the very early spring, when it was still 
chilly enough for a fire morning and evening. A fire 
was kindled in the back parlour, and the three 
young people sat around it, and entertained cach 
other. 

Dan held the reins of conversation. He related; 
he sketch: d in vivid colours the incidents of his past 
life; he drew upon his somewhat lively imagination ; 
and he also appropriated for his own certain ex- 
periences which Mag was pretty sure she had ere 
this seen in print, 

Still, he had a good flow of spirit, and he was 
amusing. 

Elise and Mag laughed with him, and at him, until 
it was time to separate for the night. Left to them- 
selves, Mag said, with a yawn : 

“ Our friend draws the long bow, doesn’t he ?’” 

And Elise answered : 

* And what red hair he has!” as though that put 
the finishing touch on Mr. Daniel Kaleigh’s imperfeo- 
tions. 
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Morning light found Mr. Dan in a very senti- 
mental mood, 

He had slept well; he had made an excellent meal 
the night before; he was seated now to as excellent 
a breakfast. 

All of which impressed him most favourably with 
Beechwood housekeeping. 

And the farm itself showed to great advantage by 
daylight. 

Miss Margaret’s share of it would be no mean 


dowry. 

He liked ber, too. 

She was a monstrous fine girl. She had plenty of 
spirit. 

Pand besides, she was good looking. 

None of your young, insignificant little creatures, 
whom a puff of wind could blow away, but a well- 
made, substantial woman. 

Moved by all these considerations, he waxed quite 
gentimental, short as their previous acquaintance 
bad been, to Mag, when breakfast was over, and 
whe had consented to take a walk with him in the 
(zarden. 

She gathered him a bunch of violets, which pro- 
¥ing, however, to be too large for a buattonhole- 
Gouquet, she carried herself, in spite of Dan’s en- 
treaties that she should make it over to him. 

Dan begged for it with reiteration, but she atill 
held back. 

It was so funny to see how much in earnest he 
was. 

Finally, she compromised. 

He told her that he had some beautiful lilies of the 
valley at Cool Spring, his place. 

If she would give him the violets, he would bring 
her a basketful of roots of lilies of the valley, to 
plant in hergarden, Whereupon Mag presented him 
with the bouquet. 

P Presently his horse was brought round to the 
oor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Delmain came out to say good-bye. 
Elise also put in her appearance. 

He rode off, completely engrossed for the moment 
with his horse; he bad a passion for horses, exceed- 
ing any regard he had ever entertained for man or 
woman. 

After he was gone, Mag found the flowers she had 
given bim, after so much solicitation, lying on the 
hall table. 

She held them up, laughing. 

“ Such atime as he made over these. He almost 
went down on liis knees to me to give them to him, 
and now he has left them.” , 

Mrs. Delmain began to apologise for him. She 
was pleased with the young man. 

She was prepossessed in his favour, moreover, 
because the roots of his family tree struck back into 
the middle of the last century. 

She liked old families. 

She came of av old family herself, spite of having 
married into the Delmains, who had no grandfathers 
to speak of. 

So she said what she could to condone Mr. Raleigh’s 
offence. 

But Mag still laughed. 

“ To think that I should have been taken in by 
him ; I wight have known better, after the prepos- 
tereus yarns he spun last night.’ 

And then she went back to her dressmaking. 

Then next day was Sunday. 

Elise and Mag were dressing bright and early for 
church, when the clatter of hoofs was heard coming 
down the lane. 

Mammie Rachel came panting up the back stair- 
way to aunounce that “ Massa Raleigh done come to 
take Miss Mag to church.” 

Mammie was delighted. - 

Beaux had always been ata premium at Boech- 
wood. : 

Now one had appeared on the scene just as the 
old woman had made up her mind that Miss Mag was 
going to be an old maid. 

Mag sailed into the breakfast room to find Dan 
already ensconced there, drinking her mother’s very 
excellent coffee. She took her seat composedly, after 
avery off-hand shake of Dan’s hand. Dan said, 
“ Excuse me,” and produced a basket from a corner 
of the room. “I brought you your lilies, Miss 
Mag.” 

‘“* Thanks,” says Mag, buttering a biscuit. ‘* Also 
thank you for leaving the violets after all, the other 
Gay.” 

Dan laughed a little nervously. Then he rallied. 

“Won't you pick another bunch this morning, 
Miss Mag ?” 


‘© To be thrown away ?* No, thank you.” 


‘I will gather youa bunch, Mr. Raleigh,” says 
good Mrs. Delmain, true to her traditions. 








Presently Dan asked Miss Mag to drive to church 
with him. 

I have two very fast horses,” he says. “ We will 
make the distance in thirty minutes.” 

‘“* The sooner the better ?’’ asks Mag. 

Whereat Dan laughs. He doesn’t mind Mag’s 
sauciness at all. It is understood, however, that 
Mag will accompany him. 

That is the begiuning of Dan’s courting. To the 
outward eye it is nota very propitious one. Mag 
treats him in an off-hand, hail-fellow-well-met style 
that does away with any appearance of romance. 
And she and Elise continue to make fun of his red 
hair and his long yarns. But Dan was not dis- 
couraged. He had not a very sensitive temperament, 
and ke had a great deal of conceit. It seemed 
scarcely possible that any girl should seriously think 
of discarding a Raleigh. 

However, Mag snubbed him in every possible way, 
laughed at bim, groaned when her mother openly 
told her that she was throwing away an excellent 
matrimonial chance. Mag was by no means sure 
that she cared to marry him at all. In truth, she 
was one of the few women I have known who would 
be happy in a single life; perhaps happier than in 
the married state. She would be governed only by 
&@ very strong love. And she would not readily 
respond to any one’s affection. 

No. She told Elise that she would never marry. 
That they two would live on together iu the years to 
come, and keep Old Maida’ Hall at Beechwood. They 
were above the necessity of marrying to better their 
condition. 

“We will be perfectly independent, you know 
Lise,” she said. 

But unforeseen developments somewhat modified 
her views. Dr. Delmain bad become from year to 
year more and more involved, Finally, it had 
become 4 question with him whether they could go 
on living at all as they had been doing. It might 
be necessary even for the girls to leave home, aud 
teach; or if they could sell Beechwood and move 
to a small house in town, that would be better still. 

At this crisis Dan Raieigh offered himself. What- 
ever ber other faults may be, Mag was frank to a 
degree. 

She had always had an impression that Dan had 
sought her for her supposed worldly advautages. 

She was at the pains to explaiu to him now that she 
had no worldly advantages. 

Whereupon Dan proved the sincerity of his admira- 
tion for her, which by this time had risen superior to 
any sordid considerations. ° 

He assured her that be wanted herself—not the 
farm—not a marriage portion. 

The tears actually stood in his eyes as he said this. 

Mag was so utterly indifferent to him that she was 
quite startled by the emotion she-had called forth. 
£hs must believe that be really cared for her. 

She accepted him. It was mean. It was ungenerous, 
since she had nothing to give himin return, But 
still she accepted him. She doubted whether she 
would ever be more in love than she was with him now, 
with avy one else, and as things stood, it was better 
for her to marry. 

Then her mother favoured it, 
connection said Mrs. Delmain. 

Dan was a devoted lover ; at all events, a very fre- 
quent visitor, 

He was at Beechwood every day, sometimes riding 
over in the gray of the morning, in order to have a 
sight of Mag before his day’s work began; at other 
times returning so late at night to his own farm that 
the time that should have been devoted to a night’s 
rest was very materially shortened, Mag was bored 
by these assiduous attentions. 

She liked him, alas, less and less, the more she saw 
of him. 

One morning he had come over in time for break- 
fast, and was galloping home again. Mag stood in the 
doorway, watching him off. 

As be disappeared from sight another horseman 
came clattering down the road. Oould Mag believe 
her eyes ? 

Was it possible? It was! Yes—it was—her cousin 
Frank. 

Mag remained motionless to receive him, Shs 
wore a white dress, which flowed about her in grace- 
ful folds. 

Her only beauty was a certain dignity and stateli- 
ness which her attitude and her present dress dis- 
played to great advantage. 

Frank’s handsome face flushed with pleasure as 
~ threw himself from his horse and came towards 

er. 


He took both her hands in his, and had kissed them 
—almost before he knew it. 


Such a desirable 





How strange it was that she should meet Frank 
with the same tumultuous heart-throb with which 
she had parted from him, in spite of all that had 
grown up between them since then. 

“ Where did youcome from? How surprised I 
am!’ 

“T had been working very hard, and the doctor ad- 
vised a change—and I accepted the prescription. I 
took Beechwood on my way home. How are you? 
And have you lost your heart? I said. And are you 
married yet—not Edwin Grey, but Mag Delmain.” 

** No, not married, but the next thing toit. I am 
engaged,” 

Frank’s face changed. And a sudden chill disap- 
pointment struck his heart. 

And yet what right had he to be disappointed? to 
have anything whatever to say on the subject of his 
Cousin Mag’s marriage? 

Mag noticed the change in his face. Mag exulted, 
I am not telling the story of a magnanimous girl, 
mark. So Frank cared for her still. 

** Yes. I fancy you met Mr. Raleigh on the road, 
A good rider, with red hair.’’ 

“ A terse description, Are you enamoured of his 
hair or riding ?”’ 

‘Of neither, I do not pretend to any,romance.”’ 

“ Frank !”” 

Elise came runniag out. 

Frank kissed her cheek where he had kissed Mag’s 
hands. And then his Aunt Deimain came, and greeted 
him warmly. 

He had come to stay a day, perhaps. But his re- 
latives insisted upon sending in town for his luggage, 
and keeping him a week at least. 

It was lovely, lovely weather just then. The kind 
of lovely weather that it had been four years before, 
when Frank and Mag sat on asteep bank overlook- 
ing the blue river, beneath a blue sky, and quarrel- 
led. 

There was again a smell of May flowers in the air ; 
there was again the faint perfume of fruit blossoms. 
The world had taken up her story at the point she 
had dropped it then. 

But, alas, this man and woman could not do the 
same. They had laid burdens upon themselves, since 
then, which it was not in their power to lay aside. 
Life is easily marred! 

However, in those lovely May days, Frank and 
Mag wandered hither and thither. They went boat- 
ing. They walked. They rode on horseback. They 
came home laden with lovely woodland spoils ; May 
flowers, dog-wood ; before Frank left—laurel. And 
they drifted back to all their old congenial companion- 


ship. 

With the difference, that Mag had grown more 
worldly-wise, and Frank more tolerant, and they 
steered clear of subjects of contention. 

Butone day Frank laid a stress on a certain word 
—vehement, I think it was—to which Mag had never 
been accustomed. She took him up onit. Frauk 
laughed his lazy, pleasant laugh. 

** That is quite like old times, Mag.” 

Mag blushed scarlet, 

“ Disagreeably like disagreeable old times you 
are thinking, 1’ve uo doubt.” 

‘‘No. I won’t say that. But I do say and think 
that I was a great fool in those old times. What 
trifles we vexed our souls about? And we might 
have been so happy !” 

“Tt was not fated,” Mag said, a mist over her 
eyes. She was as near being sentimental at that 
moment as ever in her life before. 

“I blame myself in the matter far more than I 
blame Fate, or any other abstraction,” Frank said. 
Then, suddenly, ‘‘ Mag! Is it too late? Cau we 
not try it all over again?” 

He leaned over and looked up with his danger- 
ously deep beautiful dark eyes into hers—which fell. 
She rose to her feet, and sighed ! 

‘* Ah, Frank!” she said, “no! no! 
mad P” 

“No,” he said, quietly. ‘On the contrary, I 
propose to you to save yourself from an act of folly, 
We are both young, Life is before us. If you 
marry me, Heaven kuows, I will try to make you 
happy. If you marry Dan Raleigh, how is it possible 
for youto be happy? You are wrecking your life.” 

“ But—even if I were free—I could not marry 
you—a divorced man.” 

““Why not? AmI to be tied all my life to the 
consequences of @ fatal mistake? Is there avy 
justice in that?” 

“I don’t say there is, The world says so.” 


“ T am as free as though I had never married at all. 
I entered upon a contract made valid by the consent 


Are you 





of the parties concerned. They changing their 
. nds, it has ceased to be binding. Any other way 


Mag coloured hotly, but she withdrew her hands | 01 looking at the subject is superstitious and ante- 
dil, Yian.”” 


very gently, 


ian. 





renee. 
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To hesitate is to be lost. Mag had hesitated. He 
saw his advantage, and followed it up. . 

“* Mac,” he said, “I don’t ask you to think of 
yourself; although, with your passionate heart and 
strong nature, you must; but I ask you to think of 
me. Oh, Mag! we could be so happy!” 

It all came over her in a flood of thought how 
bored, how dull, how commonplace life would be 
with Dan Raleigh. 

Wherens it was clear that the mere presetice of 
Frank brought content and satisfaction with it. She 
uttered an impatient cry, and threw out her hands 
ingens 

After all, why not? Life was short. 

It was all very well for religious people to be 
straitlaced and conventional; but she was not a re- 
ligious person. 

Why should she take her opinion at second hand? 
In the bottom of her heart, she acknowledged no law. 
higher than her own pleasure. 

Was it not cowardly to shape her life after other 
people’s views? 

She turned a sodden look upon Frank. There was 
a smile in her resolute blue eyes, -Frank caught her 
hand. 

He threw his arm around her; he strained her to 
him. 

And, for a moment, Mag rested in his embrace. 
But she suddenly freed herself. 

** Oh, what will mamma say ?” 

“But she will yield to her child’s wishes. She 
will not want you to be miserable for life.” 

Mag shook her head.” 

‘* Mamma is like a rock where she once has made 
up her mind.” 

Still Mag put the case to her mother strongly. 
And Frank used ail the eloquence of which he was 
master. e 

Mrs. Delmain was, at first, too much stunned to 
reply. This danger liad never occurred to her at 
all. 

She had supposed that, since Mag was engaged, 
there could be no objection whatever to what she re- 
garded as her brotherly intercourse with Frank. 

* Mag,” she said, flually, ‘‘do you want to break 
my heart ?’’ 

And then she argued her side of the case. Her 
strongest religious instincts were assailed. If Mag 
married Frank, she would be flying in the face of the 
most sacred laws of Heaven. 

Dr. Delmain always sided with bis wife, and in 
this case he did so all the more warmly because of 
his strong personal liking for Dan Raleigh. 

It seemed to him that Mag was meditating a dis- 
honour. 

He walked up and down the room where the family 
conclave was held, in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, gradually reaching the climax of indiznation. 

He painted to Mag, iv glowing colours, what it was 
she proposed todo, Mag finally put a stop berself to 
the conversation. 

* Frank,’’ she said, “ you see how it is. I must 
come to you, if at all, through fire and water.” 

That night the household was aroused by the sud- 
den alarming illness of Mrs. Delmain. 

Her excitement and nervous tension bad brought on 
very alarming symptoms, A stroke of paralysis 
threatened her. 

Dr. Delmain drew Mag aside in the grey morning 
Tight, after they had watched over the sufferer for 

ours, 

Mag,” he said, ‘‘if your mother dies—and I be- 
lieve this impending stroke will prove fatal—you will 
be directly respousible for her death.” 

** Oh, father, how can you be so cruel!’’ 

“It may not be too late still, Gotoher. Mag, 
can you hesitate? Tell her that you have abandoned 
all thoughts of this wild, wicked folly. ‘Teli her 
that you mean to keep your word to an honourable 
gentleman.” 

Mag sank down on a chair hard by, staring out 
blankly before her. 

Again her father was pacing agitatedly up and 
down, the slow tears coursing down his cheeks. Mag’s 
soul was torn to its centre. 

Poor girl, the only unselfish, absorbing feeling of 
her life was her love for Frank. 

It seemed her highest feeling, And she was re- 
quired to give it up. 

She could not understand. how this could be. 

Elise stole in and sat down beside her, crying 
silently. 


Mag glanced at her. 


She might—this poor little girl-soon be motherless 
through her. 

Poor little girl. She had no pity for her own t¢ a- 
pest. tossed self. 

Bhe rose. 





“T am going to mother,” she said. “TI will tell her 
that I am going to send Frank away.” 

She scarcely knew that her father advanced and 
kissed her on the forehead; that Elise threw her 
arms about her and showered kisses on her. She left 
them and entered her mother’s room, taking her place 
at the head of the bed. 

Mrs. Delmain’s eyes were closed, but she opened 
them presently, and fixed them upon Mag with a 
glassy stare. 

“Mother,” the girl said, I came to tel? you that 
Frank is going away this afternoon. May he bid 
you good-bye? In all probability he will not come 
here very soon again. Not until after Dan and I are 
married, at any rate.” 

Mag said this with wonderfal composure. And the 
announcement acted like a ohiarm, 

Mrs. Delmain roused herself. * 

Yes, she would see Frank. She would bid him 
good-bye ; and she grew better from that moment. 

Frank left Beechwood that afternoon. 

The sky was overcast and a storm gathering, as 
Mag stood in the doorway to see him off. As on the 
day of his arrival, he passed Dan Raleigh in the 
lane, 

The two men stopped to shake hands. Then Dan 
rode on to his waiting betrothed, and Frank faded 





out of the dull gray landscape. M. M. L. 
FACETIA. 


“ POSTPONING” A GOOSE, 


For some time back, having business at Mobile, 
but being in no particular hurry to transact it, I 
determined to take passage in one of the packet ships 
tbat run between that city and Ostend. 

She was called the Rover, and was commanded by 
a sharp little fellow, a part owner, and who was 
therefore interested in making the trips as profitable 
as possible. 

The passengers were not long im making this dis- 
covery, for, as a general thing, # meaner table was 
never provided in the meanest of third-class hotels, 
or even in a cheap boarding-house. 

It happened that during the we were be- 
calmed one day upon a part of the coast which was 
known to be excellent fishing-ground; and the 
captain, with view, of course, of saving, ordered 
the meu to bring out their fishing-tackleand try their 
luck. 

This was soon done; and, sure enough, a large 
quantity of the finny tribe were soon transferred from 
the aqueous abode to the deek of the ship, to the 
satisfaction of the little skipper, and the no small 
delight of the passengers, who anticipated, for that 
day at least, a pleasant change of diet. 

In the course of the morning the captain took oeca- 
sion to enlarge upon the delicacy of the fish caught 
in that locality, and closed by asking: 

** What say you toa fish dinner to-day, ladies and 
gentlemen ?” 

Everybody said : 

“ Oh, by, all means!’’ 

And so it was arranged that the bill of fare for that 
day was to comprise fish only. 

Now, attached to the ship was a negro cook, a sleek, 
oily, and rather good-looking negro, who was called 
Centaur, a name which he obtained in consequence 
of a curious fancy he had of sitting astride of the 
bowsprit whenever it blew hard, and fearlessly re- 
taining his position, no matter how madly the 
vessel pitched and tossed amidst the turbulent 
waves. 

As this somewhat approximated to a daring act of 
horsema.:ship, the name of Centaur was considered 
to be a very appropriate one, and with which the 
negro was by no means displeased. 

After the passengers had agreed tothe fish dinner, 
I chanced to be on the forecastle, not far from the 
galley, wien the captain came forward, and, looking 
in, sang out: 

“ Centaur !’’ 

“ Aye, aye, sa!” replied that personage. 

“Cook a large mess of fish to-day for the cabin 
passengers’ dinner; and, d’ye hear, postpone that 

‘oowe!”” 
“ Such were the captain’s directions, to which the 
cook replied, “ All right, aa !” 


After the captain’s departure, poor Centaur seemed 
troubled, oan scratched his bead in the | bout it; bat Jemmy Ducks ‘lighten’ me om the 
I overheard | subject, an’ [ foller ’z.ctly his scription. By golly, 


to be greatly 
most vigorous and determined manner. 
him asking himself: 





& goose, an’ stuffia’ a goose, an’ roastin’ a goose, and 
bakin’ a goose—yes, by golly. an’ boilin’ a goose, too; 
but ‘postponin’ a goose, I don’t b’leeve dat eben 
Soyer, de great cook dey talk "bout; eber hearn of. 
It must be done, though, or dis child I! git some 
kicks, sure. Wonderif Jimmy Iucks eber heard ob 
it! He knows most ebery ting.” 


Jimmy Dacks was one of the crew—a real cockney, 
and, like every one born within the svund of Bow 
bells, considered himself to be a sort of walking en- 
cyclopedia. If he didn’t know, he at least pretended 
to do so—and too often, I am sorry td say, pretence is 
permitted to pass current: 

Just as Centaur concluded his ruminations, Jimmy 
and one or two others of the crew pasted the galley 
door, and the bewildered cook rushed out and anxi- 
ously inquired of the oracle if he know ‘how to 
postpone a goose?” Now, Jimmy was somewhat 
sensitiveand probably thought for the moment that 
the term ‘ goose” might apply’ to himself, and that 
there was @ covert joke iu the remark, for he was 
evidently taken aback, and his face began: to flush. 
Centaur, however, explained: 

** De case is dis, you soe. Cap'n says: to-me jis 
now, says: he: ‘Cook a large mess ob fish for the 
cabin passengers’ dinner to-day, an’ “ postpone’ de 
goose.” Now datie just wuat dis nigger'can’t git 
ee hie head, no how, what postpeniu’ a, goose 
is!’ 

“Qh!” said Jimmy,seeing through the affair, and 
winking at his companions, ** that’s casy enough. I 
thought every fool knew tiat,’”’ 

** T tougtt so too,” suid Centaur, innocently; “ an’ 
80 Ijsays to myself, Jimmy Ducks ’1l know.” 

“ Well, you see,”’ said Jimmy, looking very serious, 
“it isn’t a common, or a very, usual way of ‘ cooking 
your goose ;’ but ven it is served up after fish, and 
nothink to follow, at the nobility’s dinner, or at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquets, then they ‘ are ” it. 
Now, tnis is the mode of doing it: first pick the 
goose as clean as possible; then, witha piece of 
lighted paper, burn the stumps of the feathers, 
After drawing the bird, you will stuff it with 4 mix- 
ture composed of ’ard boiled eggs, chopped very fine ; 
onions ditto; apples ditto; biscuits pounded into 
swall bits, and portions of a fish previously browned 
on the fire. You will tien put tae goose into a pot, 
boil it for ’alf an hour; take it out, place it'in tue 
oven, and bake it for ’alf an hour; then put it on 
your spit, roast it until done, and you will serve it 
with prepared gravy. 

Centaur listened with profound attention, and, 
noting carefully ur the .tablet of his brain, 
——? directions, started for the galley highly 
elated. 

The affair was, of course, kept sa profound secret, 
and I would not have spoiled the expected joke for 
the world. 

Dinner-time arrived,.and Centaur certainly won 
honours for himself by the style in which he'served 
the fish, both boiled and fried. 

Dish after dish disappeared’; and, when every one 
supposed the meal to be concluded, another dish was 
placed before the captain, who, on removing the cover, 
to — surprise and indignation discovered the 
goose 

His wrath was ‘not’ to be suppressed, even in the 
presence of the passengers, and, in # towering 
passion, he shouted : 

* Send that infernal cook aft, directly !’’ 

Poor Centaur entered the cabin, very greasy'and 
good-humoured, having no suspicion of! anything 
bs and was considerably startled’ by: the: ques- 

ion : 

“ What do you mean, you scoundrel, by this dis- 
obedience of orders?” 

‘* Beyed orders, sa; done jos what you said 91,” he 
stammered out. 

** Obeyed orders, you black rascal !’’ said the cap- 
tain greatly astonished—* Didn’t I tell you to 
Postpone the goose ?”’ 

Centaur looked perfectly amazed. ‘ Course you 
did, sa; and I dia it.” 

“ Did what?” shouted the captain, 

‘* Postponed de goose, sa, ’cordin’ to direetions.” 

* The passengers here began to scent the joke, and 
burst imto a loud laugh. Even the little captain 
was somewhat mollitied,and requested Centaur to 
explain himself. 

** Well sa,’’ he said, “you ordered me to cook de 
fish and postpone de goose. Now, I nebber postpone 
one in all my life, an’ ob course dida’t know nothin’ 


I had trowble: enough; don’t want to: postpone 


“* What de deuce he mean by cookin’ de fish and : anoder, no how.” 
postponin’ de goose ? b 
not more, I been in big hotels ani little hotels, man 
and boy, for eber so long, if not longer dan dat, and 
by golly dis de fust time I ever heara of postponin’ 
a goose, Dere’s pickin’ a goose, I know ; an’ drawin’ 


I ben:on sebberal voyages; if} Everybody laugked heartily at Centaur’s.explana- 


tion, and even the captain could not help smiling. 
* Be off, you black blockhead !’’ He said, “ and send 
Jimmy Ducks here.” 

Tue darkey was off in a twinkling, and there being 
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some curiosity as to this new style of cooking, we 
tried the goose; but for the life of us we could not 
tell whether we were eating fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Jimmy soon afterwards appeared, and was compelled 
to repeat the directions he had given to the cook, 
forgiveness being only extended to him on condition 
that he should eat the whole of the goose; and I was 
appointed a committee of one to see the sentence 
duly carried out, The punishment, however, did 
not appear to be very severe, for in fifteen minutes 
nothing but'a skeleton remained of that much-abused 
oose. 

** My heyes !”’ was his exclamation, when he ‘had 
completed the task; “ if that’s a ‘ postponed ’ goose, 
I wish the captain ud’ ave one postponed every week. 
The dressin,’ ’owever, might be waried, so as to be a 
leetle more palatabler,” 

ALL RED. 

A waacruy resident falls ill and the doctor is 
callei in, He feels the invalids pulee, examines his 
lungs, and writes a prescription. 

In the drawing-room, as he is going out, he meets 
the invalid’s wife. 

* Doetor, how is he ?”’ 

“Madam, very illindeed”” ~ 

** Heavens! Of what disease ?” 

“ Scarlatina.” 

“ At his age? How do you know it?” 

“ By his hands. The fever has broken out on them 
and they are all red.” 

‘But, doetor. they always are !” 

* Alwaysar? How?’’ 

** Oh, it is dye.” 

“Dye? Then your husband is a dyer ?”’ 

“ At your service.” 

“ Why did you not tell me so at first ?” 

FRIENDSHIP AND POLITENESS. 

A good natured German became jealous of the warm 
friendship his sweetheart manifested for one of his 
male friends, and ons evening reproached her for her 
conduct, She answered that she had only been polite 
to the man who had aroused his jealousy, and polite- 
ness was nothing to get angry at. 

He replied ; 

“Ish vispering noding? Ish shlamming noses to 
noses and shmelling sour krout mit onions—ish dot 
noding ? Kissing mid de inside auf de lip! shtopping 
de burst of laughter mit ashmack! (a sound like a 
oxplode:i vatermelon !) blaying tag mit foot on foot 
under the table, and hiding behint window curtains 
—ish dose noding? Vishing glocks to go more slow, 
and counting der minutes mid der most shlobbery 
shm:cks until lateness of auf ner midnight arrifes, 
ven all oder eyes are glued togedder mid slepp! Den 
on der door-step, = previously before he tooks his 
last final firwell, he squozes'your waist yust like his 
arms vas a ingine-rubber band vot grows shmaller 
mit efery squoze, and he tries mit his front teeth to 
take a leetle bit out auf yourlip! If all deseish 
noding. vot ish someding? Vould you answers dot 
couundrum?” 








STATISTICS. 





Tre Propvction or Inow 1x GerMaAny.—The 
terman Government has published some interesting 
statistic-, as to the production of iron inGermany for 
1874. From these statistics it appears that during 
that year there were 324 blast furnaces, which 
worked for » total of 2,801 months, or, upon an 
averaze, for about eight months and twenty days 
each out of a possible total of twelve months. ‘The 
quantity of iron ore used amounted to 4,342,184 tons, 
of which 4,130,099 tons were produced in Germany 
itself. The total quantity of pig-iron and cast-iron 
of the first quality produced was 1,660,208 tons. 
The mean working population employed in the trade 
was 22.765, of which number 853 were women. Tha 
positions held by the respective States of the Empire 
were as follows ; Prussia stood first with 244 blast 
furnaces and a total production of 1,330,268 tons, 
valued at £5,750,268. Next come the Rhine Pro« 
vices, with a total production of 541,483 tons, anda 
value of £2,392,465; Westphalia, with 311,559 tons 
and £1,451,599; Silesia, with 276,258 tons, and 
£1.221,655; Hanover, with 100,152 tons and 
£414,268; Hesse-Nassau, with 37,029 tons and 
£248,301; and Hohenzollern, with 438 tons and 
£3,676. None of the other States of the German 
Empire produced as much as the three provinces 
of Prussia first-mentioned; but Alsace-Lorraine 


follows close in the wake of Silesia with 251,419tons 
and a value of £774,158 and then comes Bavaria; 
with 49,273 tons and £275,302; Saxony, with 22,050 
tons and £139,132; Heese, with 16,763 tons and 
£78,176 ; Brunswick, with 15,720 tons and £87,113; 
Wurtemburg, with 10,816 tons and £86,113; Saxe- 
Meivingen, with 12,913 tons and £52,630; Anhalt, 





with 624 tons and £6,550 ; Reuss, with 493 tons and 
£292; and. Waldeck, with 124 tons and £1,108 
A table is appended te these returns giving the 
quantities and values of the pig and cast-iron pro- 
duced during the last ten years. From 960,879 tons 
and a value of £4,129,142 in 1865, the totals increased 
without intermission until 1871, in which year they 
were 1,420,830 tons and £5,946,589. In the folluw- 
ing year, when the produce of Alsace-Lorraine was 
included for the first time, there was a further in- 
crease to 1,807,345 tons, and a value of £10,585,049, 
the rise in value, as will be seen, being considerably 
greater than the rise in quantity. There was an in- 
crease again in 1873 to 1,983,163 tons and 
£11,283,938, but a fall in 1874 to 1,660,208 tons, as 
stated above. The reaction of prices was also very 
considerable, as the 1,660,208 tons realised but 
£7,248.589, or about £4 8s. per ton, as compared to 
nearly £6 per ton in 1873. 








IN THE HAMMOCK. 





Rocked in my hammock beneath the trees, 
As the sailors are rocked on the far-off seas, 
Oh! who so happy as I to-day ? 
With a favourite book, and a careless head, 
And the wild birds blithe in the boughs 
o’erbead, 
And the summer breeze with my locks at 
play. 
But ah! from the lap of my idleness, 
From the very comfort I now possess, 
What visions are born of a by-gone 
time! 
Another and fairer I see a-sway 
Within this hammock in jocund play— 
A sweet girl-beauty in childhood’s prime. 


I hear the lisp of her childish words, 
Round eyes peer out through the seagrass 
cords. 
Or a sweet laugh, light as a robin’s call, 
(As the net and’ its burden around and a- 
cross 
I swing, and jostle, and twist, and toss), 
Ripples again, like a waterfall. 


Or, tired with play, once more she lies, 
With gentle breathing and vailéd eyes, 

To the seesaw touch of the vagrant airs, 
Hushed in the heaven of guileless rest, 
And I, with hallowed and hopeful breast, 

Bend above hvr and breathe’my prayers. 


Ah! why am I haunted with thoughts like 
these, 
When here, if ever, a selfish ease 
In lazy haromock the soul should woo 
To oblivion of all lovely things 
That have taken, long since, to themselves 
fleet wings, 
And drifted afar from mortal view ? 


Why lurks the spell of a vanished grace, 

And the apple-bloom of a laughing face, 

While ’twixt my sight and the book I 
hold 


tC) 

A dimpled hand, like a sunbeam, glides, 

When I know that her mossgrown head- 
stone bides 

This many a year in the churchyard’s 

mould ? 

Ah! why, uuless she returns awhile, 

In this south wind’s whisper, this gun- 
siine’s smile, 

(Juat as the birds and the butterflies, ) 
To hover tiptoe for a welcoming kiss 
Before she floats back to the bowers of bliss, 

Where ~y romps and gambols in Para- 

dise 


Away, mute book! no longer dost please. 
Away, ye thoughts of the far-off seas! 
And swing, my hammock, swing soft and 
sway! 
There are lips that linger and arms that 


There are joys and blisses unseen, untold, 
That woo me gently this summer day. 
N. D. U. 








GEMS. 


’ TrmMPEr is so good a thing that we should never 
ose it. 

The heart is perpetually in vigorous motion, and 
the brain should be as busy as the heart, 

The more we know, the less wesay. At death a 
man arrives at immense knowledge, and doesn t open 
his mouth. 








As there is need of laws that good manners may be 
preserved, so there is need of good manners that laws 
may be observed. 

If you wish to know how an associate speaks of you 
to others, mark how he speaks of them to you. 

The world stands by every old lie till it is found 
untenable, and opposes every new truth till it proves 
irre:i ible 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Cuartorre Russg ror Dyrspserrics—Line a dish 
with sponge cake ; heat to nearly the boiling point 
one pint of milk, and stir'ia briskly half a cup of 
corn starch dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water ; cook fora minute ; then add half a cup of 
white sugar, and pour the mixture into the dish; 
serve hot. 

To Purirry Water.—Put a good-sized piece of 
charcoal into a can of water; it will collect all the 
impurities. Wash the can when the water is 
changed. 

Saco Sovp.—A large cup of sago, sorked in hot 
water five or six hours; a quartof claret (St. Julien, 
Lafitte, or any good brand) ; several slices of lemon, 
stick of cinnamon, and a lump of sugar; heat the 
claret to nearly the boiling point; then put in the 
other ingredients, and let them simwer (not boil) 
until the sago becomes thoroughly soft and trans- 
parent, stirring it all the time. The soup should not 
be too thick. May be eaton hot or cold. 

Recooxine Corp Mrat.—-Take any kind of cold 
meat, cut into dice, taking care to turn off all the 
gristle; placein a stewpan, with sufficient water to 
cover it, and one or two onions, according to quan- 
tity of meat; season with cloves, pepper, salt, and 
mace, according to taste; simmer gently until the 
meat is quite tender; thicken it with flour and s 
small piece of butter ; take an iron spoon, put a tea- 
spoonful of sugar in it, and burn the sugar; stir 
quickly into the hash. Toast slices of bread brown; 
cut in squares and Isy them round a flat dish ; then 
pour out your hash and serve hot. If veal or poultry 
is used, omit the clove and browning. and add fresh 
parsley, chopped fine, just before sending to table. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





GRatTrrupEIt is a true observation that when- 
ever gratitude is absent from the heart, it is generally 
capable of the most consummate baseness; aad on the 
other hand, where that generous vittue has a power- 
ful prevalence in the soul, the heart of such a man is 
fraught with all those other tender and endearing 
qualities which constitute goodness, 

Frienpsxie—Is a flower that the devastating 
hand of Time cannot crush, nor the lightning scathe. 
It rears its beautiful head in the morning of prosperity 
and expands and blooms, and casts its nectarious odor 
on the feeling heart ; and when the night of adver- 
sity sete io and its chilling, withering dews fall upon 
its flexible leaves and bumble stalk, it is not seen to 
sink beneath the opprsssive load, but like the me- 
lifluous rose raising itself with the weight of gems to 
kiss the Orient’s beams, it springs into existence, 
and its beauty and its fagrance imparts a charm to 
all around, : 


A Sxcrer or Bravry.—There is a secret of 
beauty. The longer that I live the more entirely 
am I convincea of the fact, A thoroughly good- 
tempered person must behandsome. In moments of 
perfect amiability every one’s fate is pleasing, and a 
being across whose heart a mean, or coarse, or angry 
thought never passed, and who was also fortunate 
enough to be free from any great grief, would be 
certainly beautiful. To do good is to be happy, says 
the proverb, ‘To be good, good-natured and happy 
is also to be beautiful, if one fs well, But, alas for 
those who would gladly try the receipe, health, bappi- 
ness, amiability and purity of heart are four eos- 
metics that no price can buy! Molten pearls or 
powdered diamonds are’ more attainable. The 
qest we can do is to try to be as good, as amiable, as 
blind to the faults of others and as kind to their vir- 
tues ae possible.—M. K. Dy 

Tue Nattonat Brron Mewonrat.—By permis- 
sion of the Lords of the Council, a general competi- 
tion for the execution of the Byron statue will be 
held during this month, at the South Kensington 
Museum. Models have arrived from all parts of 
Enrope, and as upwards of one hundred sculptors (in- 
clading some of the most famous in this country) 
have intimated their intention of competing, a keen 
interest in the result will be felt, notonly in England, 
but in most of tle capitals of Europe. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





B. E.—You put a strange question, You wish to know 
at what age do we consider a woman ought to become a 
staid person? What do you mean? Do you refer to 
manner or conduct? All virtuons women are staid. A 
modest reserve, though, becomes every woman, and age 
has nothing to do with the propriety. 

W. A. wishes to know how rouge should be applied to 
the face. We are tempted to decline answering the ques- 
tion, for the use is most pernicious. Be conteut with 
the complexion Nature has given you. If, however, you 
are determined to make an idiot of yourself, rub it gently 
on with a little cotton wool, 

D. 8.—For a lady who is engaged to one gentleman to 
receive presents and accept of atteutions from another, 
is very wrong. It is:imprudeut and indelicate conduct, 
and would infallibly expose her to the charge of 
coquetry. 

A. A.—Marriage is recognised as a sacred ceremony 
even amongst barbarians, aud Leldin such reverence that 
in many countries it is compulsory. Among the Hiudoos 
marri:ge is a high honour, a signal virtue, and a reli- 
gious duty, A single man is contemptible, and celibacy 
is never permitted to awomanu., The sage, Aurva, who 
isa great autbority in matrimonial matters, has given 
directions for the choice of a wife, which every devout 
Hindoo follows, The girl, he tells us, must be only a 
third of her husband's age, not a cripple, not deformed, 
not vicious, not unhealthy, or labouring under disease, 
but one who has been well brought up, and speaks with 
propriety. She must not inherit a family malady, nor 
possess @ masculine appearance, must neither speak thick 
nor thin, nor croak like a raven, must uot keep her eyes 
shut, nor yet have them very wide open, must not have 
thick aukles, uor dimples in her cheeks, nor harsh skin, 
nor red eyes, nor fat hands, nor duck-like feet; not a 
dwarf, not too tall; not with her eyebrows meeting, 
not with her teeth wide apart, especially if those toonk 
resemble tusks. She must be five degrees remote from 
the bridegroom's mother, and seven from the father. 

Au Opium Earer should exert every energy of his soul 
to cure himself of the fascinating but destructive habit; 
it is fatal not only to the faculties of the mind, but the 
health of the body. Thevictim gradually sinks from the 
virtility of manhood into the imbecility of age. The 
only safe way of proceeding is to gradually diminish the 
dose ; take strong exercise, and occupy the attention by 
study, labour. or whatever may procure excitement, We 
have seeu the opium-eater in the East reduced to drivel- 
ling idiotcy by the pernicious habit. De warned in time. 

Acnes.—You must lenrn to distinguish between a 
simper aud a smile. The former is bypocritical and 
affected. A smile is open, meilow, and rich, Always 
meet it with a disingenuous return. For who can tell 
the vaiue of asmile? It costs the giver nothing; butis 
beyond price to the erring and relentant, the sad and 
cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice, 
subdues temper, turns hatred to love, revenge to kind- 
ness, and paves the darkest paths with gems of sunlight. 
A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant 
friend, an affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy 
busband. It adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the 
face of the deformed, and makes a lovely woman resemble 
an angel in Paradise. 

A Reavek who is in love with a young lady, aged nine- 
teen years, whom his friends do not approve of, asks our 
advice how toact. If the objection is grounded on any 
improper conduct of the young lady in question, yield to 
their wishes; but if she is a good and virtuous girl, act 
like a man of honour and marry her, 

Tuomas L,—Husbands should not neglect the society 
of their wives. After marriage some men become con- 
vivial. and then they mingle in gay society, and home is 
left to take care of itself; others become intellectual, 
and lecture halls and reading-rooms are frequented, and 
home is deserted, Every enjoyment, of whatever kind, 
should |e mutual. The lover, who was so assiduous in 
his attentions, should not lose that assiduity afrer 
putting the plain gold ring on the finger of his lady- 
love. We fear you are beginning to get tired of home, 
hence the little quarrels of such frequent occurrence 
bet» ixt yourself and wife, 

Esperance. — The only way to publish a work is 
through the publisher. But we cannot forbear warning 
jou shat should you submit your work to a publisher, 


you may have a long time to wait, and finally receive no 
remuneration for it We say this as “‘ Esperance” 
seems to be impatient, and to depeni*too much on its 
success, We wish her well, and trust she will suffer no 
disappointment, 

Ca@.Les.—Claudestine marriages are despicable affairs. 
They wound the feelings of parents, distress other rela- 
tions, and excite the disgust of the wise and open- 
hearted. A couple who wed in such a petty larceny kind 
of manner, seldom live happily, or end their days 
together. Concealment poisons their happiness at its 
very source, Be married honoura)ly in the light of day, 
amid sympathising relatives, kind friends, and a shower 
of blessings that will wake music to the heart for many 
long years, 

Puiur G.—It takes four thincs to make a thorough 
gentleman. You mast be agentle:an in your priuciples, 
a gentleman in your tastes, a gentleman in your person, 
and a gentleman in your manners. No man who does 
not combine these qualities can justly be termed a true 
gentleman, 

T. Duwxetp.—To accomplish the seemingly incredible 
act of putting an egg in a phial, requires the followiug 
preparation ;—You must take an egg and soak it in vine- 
gar; and, in process of time, its shell will become quite 
soft, so that it may be extended lengthwise without 
breaking ; then insert it into the neck of a small bottle, 
and, by pouring cold water upon it; it will resume its 
former figureand hardness. This is really a complete 
curiosity, and baffles those who are not in the secret to 
find out how it is aceccmplished, 


AUIUMN LEAVES. 


Summer hues are fadin: fast 
In the rel Octo!er b'ast ; 
Soon, ai! soon will fade the last, 
Autumn leaves are falling. 


Autumn leaves are paling gold, 
With what rapture we behold 

Autumn beauties now unfold; 
Autumn leaves are falling. 


Ruddier, ruddier grow the trees, 
Bre long will the streamlets freeze; 
Wild and weary sizhs the breeze, 
Autumn leaves are falling. 


Oh, ve leaves! how falling fast ; 
We, like you, not loag may last; 
Numbered on'y with the past, 
Autumn leave: are falling, C.F. M. C6. 


OCTOBER, 


Piping soft her plaintive ditties 
Gipsy Autumn broods alone, 
Where the melancholy aster 
Nods around some wayside stone; 
"Neath her hood of scarlet 
All her tawny locks fall down; 
Dusk her eyes with languid splendour,. 
And her cheeks are ruddy brown, 


Round her slender wrists and ankles 
Berry tufts of bough and vine, 

Blood-red, emerald, gold, and purple, 
Like barbaric jewels shine; 

Orimson garlan.is of the ground oak 
Thro’ her dusky tresses twist, 

Yellow grasses fringe her kirtle, 
And her mantle is the mist. 


Woods are tranced in golden hushes— 
Golden sunshine stees the wold; 
Black-‘irds, bob-o’-links, aud thrushes 
Tune their mellow pipes of gold; 

In the edge the lonesome cricket 
Croons her shrill monotonous song, 
And the siivery herd-bell tingles 
Iu the stubble all day long. 


Now a vague, delicions saduess 
Foids the tired heart from the world= 
As around some low sea island 
Evening’s pensive mists are curled— 
All our work-dJay labours ended, 
All the harvest reapt and bound; 
Life seems one long Sabbath suuset, 
With the peace of plenty crowned. E. A, B. 


W. H. D.—Your poetry is scarcely up to our standard, 

Ricu.—Apply to some theatrical agent, 

MayFtowre.—No charge whatever is made to the sub- 
scribers of this journal. 

H. Haixi.—Slander can ovly blight and put a slime on 
a fair reputation, in the presence of false friends, Take 
no heel of the scoundrel’s misrepresentations, and dis- 
card his acquaintance. 

Inquizer.—Cuba has a population of one million 
three hundred and seventy thousand souls, of whom 
seven hundred and sixty-four thousand four hundred are 
whites, aud six hundred and five thousand five hundred 
aud fifty coloured, 

Quaxrsitor.—How America was originally peopled is 
still a profound mystery. Humboldt and Malte Brun 
have fathered the theory that the first emigrants from 
the Old World to the New were from Asia, and that the 
transit was accomplished by means of the numerous 
islands that lie between the northern parts of Chiuaand 
the north-western coast of the newcoutinent, Our own 
impressiou—mark us, only an impression—is, that we 
must look for a solution of the mystery to the hint 
conveyed In the tradition about the island of Atalanta— 
that the land portion of the earth. at an early period, 
formed a conjoined mass, and that the severance of Ame- 
riea from the main body was effected by some tremendous 





convulsion of nature, 


© 


J. A. J, O.—The serious objection to poisoning rats 
and mice is, that they die under the flooring, and behind 
the wainscoting, and so become a terrible nuisance. The 
trap, baited with nux vomica and oatmeal, is the best 
remedy. Any unusual noise will frighten away rats. A 
pistol or gun discharged occasionally near their holes, 
will in time drive them away. 

_ Cranics, seventeen, tall, considered good looking, would 
like to correspond with atall young gentleman about 
twenty. Respondent must be ina d position. 

Lizzir, twenty-one, tall, considered good looking, 
would like to correspond with a young gentlemaa with 
a view to matrimony, 

Kanrtuus, twenty-one, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. Must have s mo 
means. 

Sanau J., dark, would like to correspond with a young 
mae with a view to matrimony, She has a good cigar 

rade, 

Jans F., twenty, fair, domesticated, would like to 
correspond with a good mechanie with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Detta, dark complexion, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady fond of home and children, with a view to 
matrimony. 

J. M, M. A.. mechanic, talland fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady, 


CoMMOUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


Epaar is responded to by—Emily, tall, twenty, brown 
hair, blue eyes, fair, good looking, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

Auice by—Alfred W. W. Would like to receive carte- 
de-visite. 

Evwarp by—Annie, seventeen, idered good look- 
ing, and fond of home. Would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite. 

Tom by—Mary, brown hair and light eyes, and good 
looking. 

Nellie by—H. G., twenty-nine, tall, fair complexion, 
good-tempered, and of a loving disposition, and found of 
4,Jous H, by—Mary, twenty, fond of music and danc- 

Litxy by—Will D., eighteen, dark, above the medium 
height. 

W. S. by—Nelly F., bighteen, medium height, and 
fond of home, 

Jipser by—Ada M., medium height, and dark brown 
hair and eyes. . 

Lena by—Herbert. 

Heury by—Bella, eighteen, dark, tall, Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite, 

Georaina S, by—H, B., eighteen, short, light blue eyes, 
and light hair, 

W. P. by—Annie, twenty-four, medium height, dark 
complexion, fond of home, and domesticated. ‘l'hinks 
she is all he requires, Would like to receive carte-Je- 
visite. 

A.rrep by—Minnie, and who thinks she is all ho re- 
quires. 

Annig by—M. T., eighteen, idered good lookiaz, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, and thinks he is 
all she requires, 

W. G. by—Billy, loving, domesticated, aud fond of 
children. 

M, by—Horactio, in a good position, thirty, tall, dark, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, 

Kate by—Tom True, twenty-one, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, medium height, fair complexion, hazel eyes, 
and brown hair, 

Litr V, by—William, twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

.« Butt by—Enwily, twenty-one, brown hair and blue eyes, 

Ernest by—H., eighteen, medium height, considered 
good looking, and of aloving disposition. Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite. 

Craga by—H, L., seventeen, medium height, and good 
looking. 

Gesuiyz by—Lily, loving, who thinks she is all he 
requires, 

4itta by—Stationer, twenty-nine, tall, dark, and good 
loo. ing, 








Att the Back Nomupers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
“ Lonpoy RgeapeeR” are in print, and may be had at the 
Otfice, 334, Strand; or will be sent to auy part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeuce, Eight- 
pence, and ive Shillings and Bightpeass eaca, 

Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Taras-halfpencs 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilling aad Mightpouca, 

Lrreand Fasaiox, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven 3uillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Eveersopr’s Journyval, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepeuce 
each. 


e*. Now Beady Vor. XXVI. of Tas Lownow Baavga 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the [1ttz aud Inpexto Vou XXVL., Price 0x2 
Pen: 


NOTICE.—Part 163 (October) Now Ready, Price Six- 
dence, post free Eightpence. 


N.B.—CorgesPonpDENts most AopREsstaere Laerrars 
to Tus Bprrok or “Tus Loypos Sgapee,” 334, Strani, 
w.c, 

¢+4¢ We cinnot aniertake to return Raiostet frat 

scripts. As they are sent to us voluatarii7, aa5.2r 

hould retain copies, 
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